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SNOWDROP’S FORTUNES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“* From her Own Lips,” &c., cc. 


yee ed 
CHAPTER XXYV. 


Mr. Sayers was anything but well for some 
time after his Welsh expedition. His wife de- 
clared he had not taken care enough of himself, 
and had got a chill. There was no other way 
to her of accounting for the sleepless nights 
and feverish days which were the result of his 
agitation and anxiety, and she begged her lord 
and master to give up business cares for a time, 
and get away from London. 

To her surprise and delight the lawyer con- 
sented. He was feeling overworked, he ad- 
mitted, and they would take a holiday. How 
would she like to go on the Continent? She 
would like it very much, and she was more 
than ever delighted when she was told that 
she need not stint herself in the matter of 
money, but provide for her journey liberally. 





There was an object in the outing which ke | things together with a tolerable degree of 








[A NARROW ESCAPE.] 


was not to know and never suspected ; and Mr. 
Sayers took her to Boulogne, and established 
her in an English boarding-house there, where 
she might play the lady to her heart’s content 
while he went about attending to various bits 
of business that he was entrusted with on the 
Continent. 

Mrs. Sayers was tco happy to be inquisitive. 
It had been the desire of her heart for a long 
time to see some other country besides Eng- 
land; and she was promised Paris and a trip 
up the Rhine before she went home again; so 
she took very little notice of her husband’s 
proceedings, except to remark that he was 
wearing himself out even in his holiday. It 
was in the service of Lord Wrexham—that 
was something; and a visit his lordship paid 
them, and the deference he showed to her, 
raising her many degrees in the opinion of her 
fellow-boarders, amply atoned to her for all 
her anxieties and worries. 

Alfred Scrivener was left in eharge at the 
office, and, as business was slack just at that 
periol of the year, be had ample leisure 
to think over what he was to do and to put 











accuracy. Business took him more than once 

to Linden Villa, and he had an opportunity of 

a little more talk with the servant, getting at 

one or two trifling matters in that way that 

all served to join the chain of events into a 
useful whole. 

Mrs. Sayers was not a particularly garrulous 
woman to her servants, but she had let fall 
one or two things about the visit to Overcliff 
that had no special meaning for the servants, 
but which helped to explain matters to the 
acute ex-detective. He heard in this way of 
the showman’s visit to Lord Wrexham’s place, 
and of the kiss that had been bestowed on 
little Lady Laura by Jeremiah, and smiled to 
himself. 

“T must have a look at my lord’s little 
daughter,’ he eaid, as he madea memorandum 
of what he had heard; ‘it will be as well to 
know what the other child is like.’’ 

Another clue was given’ him by a scrap of 
paper that the cleaner found behind a desk in 
the office. The absence of the chief gave op- 
portunity for a general clean, and Alfred 
Scrivener was careful to be present in case 
anything of importanc”, as sometimes happens 
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in "spite of the drentedd ‘care, was thrown 
amongst the waste paper. 

‘“* Put all that in here,”’ he eaid to the woman 
as she swept up a quantity of torn paper which 
she had gathered from various places. 

“It’s only torn scraps, Mr. Scrivener,” she 
replied ; ‘ envelopes and such like.” 

‘‘T may as well go over it,”’ he said, quietly. 
** Sometimes even a word is of consequences in 
our business.”’ 

He spoke without any idea that he should 
find anything; but he carefully laid aside a 
piece of half-burned paper with an address in 
Paris written on it. 

‘That's the place, 
himself. And, 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart, where Snow- 
drop had been so quickly and so carefully 
stowed away. Mr. Sayers had written it down, 
and the date of his visit, and had carried it in 
his pocket for some time till he had made an 
entry of it in a safer plaee; then.he had burnt 
the tell-tale bit of paper,athe thought. Butit 
had really fluttered away and fallen behind his 
desk, where it remained till the farniture was 
removed for the cleaning of the room. 

He little dreamed that ifwould come to:light 
so soon and tell its own story to Alfred 
Scrivener. It was safe enough now. The 
former detective would mever parti with it, 
and Snowdrop was no longer hidden. Her 
whereabouts was known to the man«who held 
the evidence of her legitimate birth, amd the 
power of depriving her step-sister of her for- 
tune in his hands. 

Some weeks elapsed, amd Mr. Sayers did not 
return ;/he really was ill ama in need of a 
change, and he thought it well to be away 
fora little while till he should see whether 
any one made any sign about the missing 
leaf of the register. 
a little amused at his persistent desire to be 
told exactly who came enquiring after him 
each day, and his questionsas to whether any 
strangers had come to the office about any 
business. 

‘He little thinks I am the mam*he dreads,” 
the clerk thought to himself, as he answered 
one of these inquiries with the information 
that no one had asked-for Mr. Sayers that 
he did not already kuow. “I have a great 
mind to give him a fright, and declare that some 
one has come about the business. It would 
serve him right, but it would not be sa‘e yet. 
Things are not ripe for an explosion at pre- 
rent.” 

One day in Holborn an accident happened to 
him which well nigh put an end to all his 
plans and his life together. He was knocked 
down by a runaway horse and partially 
stunned, and the catastrophe happened right 
in front of a heavy waggon which was coming 
down the hill at a pace that could not be 
stopped all in a moment. A _ gentleman, 
young, active, and with his wits about him, 
sprang forward and dragged him back, while 
other people screamed and shouted. Only 
just in time, for his coat was torn off his 
back by the waggon wheel. He was carried 
into the nearest shop stunned and bewildered, 
but scarcely hurt at all, and thegentleman con- 
gratulated him on his escape. 

“Tt was a narrow squeak,’’ he said. 
glad I saw you in time.” 

“You bave saved my life, sir,” Scrivener 
said, in an agitated yoice, “and at the risk 
of your own.” 

‘‘Nonsense, I ran no risk; 
pull you back. 


” he said, gleefully, to 


“T am 


it was only to 
You were stunned and in- 
sensible for the moment. We have both of 
us come to grief; there isn’t much left of 
your coat, and my hat has vanished alto- 
gether. I saw it flat under the waggon 
wheels.” 

“It’s more than a hat and coat, Mr. Fortes- 
cue, I shan’é forget.it, sir. 2 

‘You know me then.” 

+ Yen.” 

“You have the advantage of me, J don’t 
know you.” 

“I’m altered, I dare say; time and trouble 


indeed, it was the address of | 


Mr. Scrivener was not” 








don’t improve a man. 
I have it in my power.’ 

Arthur, Fortescue thought he must be 
wandering. He bad not the slightest recol- 
leetion of that thin face with the straggly 
grey hair above it, and the shabby figuré 
looking mcre bowed by trouble and care than 
real age. 

‘* Where have I seen you before?’’ he asked. 

‘In a good many placea, sir,” was the 
answer. “I was a good bit about town once 
upon a time.’ 

He had recovered himself by this time, and 
was able to walk, and they were in the street 
together, Mr. Fortescue having sent to the 
nearest place for a hat and a coat to cover 
Scrivener’s tatters. 

“What is your name?” 

“ Scrivener, sir. Don't you remember me ?” 

‘“« Not Scrivener the detective, surely ?”’ 

“The same, sir. I am a bit altered I 
know.” 

Altered! Arthur Fortesetethonght of the 
upright stalwart figure, with the firm mouth 
and eagle eye, that had been put at Mr. West- 
brook’s service by the a et the time 
of their terrible grief, and 1 ‘worn 
man in wonder and:pity. 2 

‘Poor devil!” he saidto himself: 


But I'll pepay you, sir ; 


no cause to complain of*me in the way of 
reéompense.”’ 

‘It’s worth everything toany one imterested, 
sir,” Scrivener replied; ‘‘ but you shall have 
the: whole story. Will you please not say 
much about the accident before my wife if you 
should speak to her? She is ill, and it would 
nearly kill her.” 

“I won’t say a single world if you do not 
wish it.” 

Mr. Fortescue really doubted that the infor- 
mation was so full as Scrivener tried to make 
out. Everything had been done to discover 
the young lady in the past time, and he could 
not understand what could have cropped up 
since. He made his way to Cold Harbour- 
lane at the time mentioned, and was received 
by poor faded Mrs. Scrivener, who had been 
told just enough about the morning’s mishap 
to make her thank him with tears in her eyes 
for the assietamee he had rendered. 

“ Alfred says he might have broken Lis arm 
or leg but for »’ she said, ‘‘and that would 
have been.wel -nigh ruin.” 

She did not know that it would have been 
@eath as-well but for the young man’s strong 
rm-and quick eye; and he passed the matter 
over lightly, and went into the little parlour, 
where Serivener carefully shut the door, and 
tmade sure that none of the many children 


looks as if he bad paid.a pretty hanya ee ss 
‘were-running about. 
as well as what the law gave him: How osm, % Socauitruat her, ait,” he -ontd; “ but I never 


he serve me, I wonder?” 

‘You won't find me ungratefiil]” Scrivener 
said, after a little panses.*ihiiexmet an idle: 
boast, sir. I can give youwsemetiiing you will 
be glad to get.” 

4 oe is it?” 

The whole story ofthat business that I 


on for,yomand another gemtlemen. Lhave} pot 


ibeibinametiaglingow. s 
ae. 
had-gone mad. He heard tbe 


cot hel he att meaning to them. 
whole sto: vate A Mltory that had lain alee 


80 lenehaw shoul@iit have cometo light nowt 
It was impossible, All the miserable ti 
seemed to come back to him as it always di 
at any mention effit, and he was a boy agai 
loving his cousin«G@eraldine-with all his heart 
and soul, withimapassion that could see no 
fault in the bepatiful wilfal ereature, nor 
imagine her anything but faithful and ‘true to) 
him. 

It was a boy’s love, but it had leftiihetraces 
behind it. n aby 
who had put that one image out of hisheart, nor 
thought ie any other girl as a wife. Time*had 
deadened his grief, and he believed her dead. 
He knew be should never see her again, but he 
worshipped the ideal he had set upin his heart 
and kept enshrined there as bright and sacred 
as ever. 

Outsiders knew nothing of his feelings; to 
the world he was rather of the butterfly order 
of mankind—a man who lived his life in a sel- 
fish, careless sort of fashion, and did not care 
to burden himself with a wife and family. It 
was a startling shock to have it all brought 
before him in this sudden manner, and he 
could hardly command his voice as he answered 
Alfred Scrivener,— 

‘“« Are you sure of what you are soving. 2?” he 
said. “ Has anything come to light ? 

“ Only to me as yet,” Serivener replied. 
“Tt is a queer story, Mr. Fortescue, and I was 
going to make money out of it if I could. 
But you sball bave it, sir; for I should not 
have been alive to sell my information but for 
you.” 

“ Where shail I.see you? and when?” 

“If you wouldn’t mind coming to my house, 
I am alone at the office now. I am Mr. Sayers's 
clerk, But it-would pandly do for you to come 
pasa perhaps; others call there that might 

uspect. Mr. Sayers is away, and no one is 
likely to come to my place.” 

“Twill come to-night. Will seven o’elock 
suit you ?’”’ 


“ Capitally,.sir. I go home,at.six.” 


“Very well, then expect me; and if your 
information is really reliable, you shall have — 


red athim as ttepes 






trast little ears and little tongues. I have 
known a fine case iled by a chance 
aoueat a = baby t pee t var no oso 
at it was: ut it. made a 
‘ink: for those who werevomithe watch for it. 
‘hook--here, Mr. Fortes was the end 
the-business - 


He laid the-register onithe table 

efore the you ’s astomished eyes as he 

em ana hi th ately of Geral- 
e’s with? wCarlyon. 

Arthur Pooces turmed white even at this 
distance of time; it wasililie;a douche of cold 
water to se6-proof with his own eyes of her 

oud want.ofifaith. Only two days 
tefore- 





-reeord, her lips had 
ee i in his, and she 





| CHAPTER: RVI. 


“'You-are not: ’ Arthur For- 
tescue said at the paper 
before hims sg ed 


“It¢is the teme record,” Alfred Scrivener 
said. “I saw it cut fromthe’ book; I shall be 
ready to speak when the time comes, but the 
firat thing to do is to get the child away from 
their hands ; they may do something desperate 
if we do not.” 

“ They would not murder her !”’ 

* Lord Wrexham’s fortune is at stake,’”’ the 
clerk replied, grimly, ‘‘and my employer is as 
unscrupulous a man as lives; more surprising 
things than that have one before now.”’ 

“| will have her. I to the place and 
demand her ; they have no Tight to keep her.’’ 

* Might makes right, Mr. Fortescue, they 
have her, and that is the great thing.”’ 

“TI will try, she will remember me if she 
sees me; I think I can manage it.” 

He went over the whole matter with Alfred 
Scrivener once more, taking note of oreny Shipe 
that the clerk could tell him ; the links in th 
chain were all there now ; the quick witted de. 
tective had pnt it all together as leary as if 
he himself had been the agent emplayed, 8 
Hie lacked one thing—the ronlaaat of 
movements of his oyer and Lord ves 
ham. He cculd not be everywhere, and he 
had no money to spare to pay people fo watch 
for him. 

“Convent of the Sacred Heart,’ Arthur 
Fortescue.noted down. ‘And the child is gone 
there as Esther Craven, you say?” 

“ Yes, sir, as Mrs, Sayers’s niece.’ 

ws hail it fo aloes to thts Panginenss 

‘Yes, within a stone’s throw. I couw'd go 
there in a minute if I were in Paris; you will 
find it easily enough.”’ 
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*« Tdare say I shall. I know Paris pretty well, 
though I have not been’ to any‘eonvent there. 
I es make enquiries there the very first thing 
I do.” 

In two days he was in Paris, and standing 
before the convent gate waiting for admission. 
Ibseemed an age to him before the gate opened, 
and he was ushered into the same dreary hall 
that had so depressed Snowdrop. The same 
veiled woman in black presented herself, and 
asked his business courteously enough. He 
stated that he wished to see one of their 
scebolars. 

“Tt is not the hour for the children to be 
seen,” was the quiet'reply, ‘‘ Before six is the 
only time permitted.” 

He begged that the rules might be infringed 
for him, as he was only a passer through Paris; 
and the lady asked him which of their pupils 
he wished to see, and whether he had any 
authority from the child’s parents or guardians, 

He replied that he had none, but that he 
was a relation of the young lady’s; her name 
was Esther Craven, and she had not been 
there very long. 

“Sheis not here at al,” the nun said, 
quietly. 

‘Not here?” 

id No.”’ 

‘‘ Where is she, then ? ” 

*T cannot say—she has left.”’ 

‘But surely you can tell merwhere to find 
her,” Arthur Fortescue said, as ‘she would 
have opened the door ‘and showed him out 
without further parley. ‘Children do not 
leave school without their preceptors knowing 
where they are going to.” 

«We are not responsible for that,” was the 
short answer: “Phe little girl’s: parents or 
guardians sent for her bya trusty messenger, 
and did not say whereshe was going:to.” 

Arthur Fortescue was not daunted, nor satis- 
fied, and he demanded to see:some one in 
authority, and was‘presently introduced to the 
Lady Superior, who looked bim full.in the face 
with her calm serious eyes, and verified every 
word which hersubordinate had said. Esther 
Craven had left the convent, being fetched 
therefrom by ‘a man with a carriage; every- 
thing had been ‘paid, and the nuns had no fur- 
ther concern with her. 

He could not doubt it; there was no reason. 
He could not look into'the noble placid face of 
the lady who gave him the information, and 
disbelieve a word she said; the clue was lost, 
and bow was he to pick it up again? He 
walked moodily about’ for some'time trying to 
hit’ upon some plan for finding out what had 
become of Snowdrop. It seemed clear to him 
that the lawyer bad taken fright at what had 
happened to him at Liandrydd, and had re- 
moved the:child so that:no one might track her. 
His fear must ‘be a ‘vague one, he considered, 
because, according ‘to Alfred Scrivener, he had 
not the least idea who had taken the leaf of 
the register away from ‘him. 

As Arthur Fortescue mused and wondered, 
he became conscious of some one apparently 
hailing him, and stopped, and turned to see a 
little man in a frayed and dingy garment like 
a dressing-gown beckoving to him. He went 
back, and found that this person was the pro- 
prietor of a little half-sunk shep not a stone’s 
throw from the-convent. He was a dealer in 
all sorts of curiosities-and old rubbish generally, 
and'his shop was°as odd-looking and bygone 
as himself. 

‘“ Will you-speak to’me, sir ?’’ he said in very 
fair English. ‘I can help-you, perhaps.” 

“Help me?” Arthur Fortescue said, in 
amazement. What should this funny-looking 
object know about his affairs. But he went 
courteously to the queer little shop, and was 
asked to descend the steps and seat bimself. 

‘* Monsieur waz asking-about a little girl at 
the convent yonder; is 1t not°t0?”’ asked the 
man; and Mr. Fortescue said '‘‘Yes”’ in bewil- 
derment, wondering whether’ he-was going to 
be trapped in any way, or whether the old man 
had really any information to give ‘for a con- 
sideration,” as Seott’s quaint old miser says. 
He was willing to part with the information he 








had, whatever it might be. And finding that 
the consideration was not expected to be rain- 
ons, Arthur Fortescue put some money into his 
hand and waited for its eqnivelent. 

There was something to be told. The o'd 
man had a sister who was-‘a worker about the 
convent—a messenger to the outside world and 
go forth—and she had been within hearing 
when the gentleman had been inquiring for 
the little girl Esther Craven. She was really 
gone, but only sday ago. She had been fetched 
suddenly, without sufficient notice the Sisters 
considered but money had been paid to set the 
matter straight, and she had gone away in a 
fiacre, the coacher of which was well-known to 
her. He could be found, if that was any use to 
the gentleman; and Arthur Fortescue answered 
gladly that it was a great deal of use, and 
begged the old man to find'the man for him. 

That proved to be a:work of time, the vehicle 
having gone to Mont Matre with a*party, and 
being at the best of times the slowest of con- 
veyances. Iteame back at last, and for another 
coneideration, Mr. Fortesene learned what had 
become of little Snowdrop. He had been 
fetched by the woman to take a man and a 
child awexy from the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. The man appeared to be a gentleman, 
and seemed to epesk kindly to the little girl, 
who was undoubtedly frightened, and to whom 
he spoke in a soothing tone, but in English, 
which he did not understand. He could show 


the gentleman the very house where they went, | 


if he pleased. i‘ 

Mr. Fortescue did p*ease, and was taken to 
a house in the Rue Coquilliare—a queer old- 
fashioned street, with high houses and dark 
staircases. Before he started the woman told 
him that she bad heard the Sisters tell the child, 
to pacify her, that she was going back to the 
friends who had loved her so well, and the 
little girl refused to believe it. 

‘You have been told to tell me so,’’ was her 
rebellious reply, and indeed it had been so. 

The ladies of the convent had no idea.of the 
reason ‘‘ Esther Craven ’’ was consigned to 
their care. If they thought aboutit.at all they 
imagined that she wassome child whose exist- 
ence was a shame and a burden to some one, 
and they wondered a little at the sudden deter- 
mination to take her away again. The driver 
indicated the place to his fare, and left him to 
make his own inquiries. He found that the 
house was @ sort of receiving house for an 
emigration society, which sent out poor chil- 
dren of both sexes to homes all over the world. 
If Snowdrop was there, or had been, she was 
doubtless consigned to some charitable lady, 
end might be traced. 

But he reckoned without his host if he 
thought to outwit the people who were inte- 
rested in the disappearance.of Snowdrop. The 
woman who was summoned to talk. to him-was 
perfectly civil. She told him all there was to 
tell; a great many children had been sent 
away from the home in the past week—the 
weather was favourable for voyages just now— 
and satisfactory arrangements had been made 
with the various’ shipowners that they did 
business with. Would Monsieur like to have 
alittle sketch of the work that was done by 
the Society ; it was very interesting. 

Arthur Fortescue took the pamphlet. It 
would tell him nothing about Esther Craven 
or Snowdrop, or whatever they had!called her. 
But the more civil he was to this woman the 
more likely she:was-to tell:him all she -‘kmew. 
Hevery soon found ont that she would tell 
him nothing. Whether she really knew nothing, 
or whether she was acting a part, he could 
not find out. There had been nothing special, 
she declared, in the reception of any of the 
children that had come there:lately ; they had 
all come in the usual way—the proper formula 
had been gone through, and the customary 
inspections made. 

The child the gentle man wanted might-have 
been amongst those-who were received and 
sent away ; she could not tell. He could inspect 
the-entries-in the books ifthe liked. No child 
was ever sent out of the country without every- 
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thing concerning him or her being put down 
in’ black and ‘white. 

“ Tt’s all too plausibls by half,” Mr. Fortes- 
cue said to himself, as he turned away from 
the door—the last trace of little Showdrop 
seeming to die away as it closed behind him. 
“Those women know and will not tell, and } 
don’t see how they can be made to either. I 
must go back and tell Scrivener that they have 
been beforehand with us.” 

“We ‘might have been sure of that, sir,’’ 
Alfred Scrivener said, when he heard all that 
had passed. ‘But have courage, Mr. Fortes- 
cus ; if-you don’t mind spending money on the 
search, we'll find her if she’s above ground; 
and unless they treat her cruelly, and I don’t 
think that’s their game, she’s likely to live to 
bea woman, The world is a wide place to 
seek any one in, but it can be done, and they 
won’t have sent her to any savage country 
where ships don’t go.” 

He was sanguine, as beeame a clever detec- 
tive, who had scarcely ever let anything escape 
him, But Arthur Fortescue could not echo 
his hopes. 

“T feel as if we should never find her,” he 
said. ‘As far as money goes I would give all i 
am worth to-see her in her right place in the 
world. Bat money cannot do everything.” 

‘Tt can do most things, sir, and it shall find 
the little lady for you,” Alfred Scrivener said, 
hopefully. But he reckoned without his host. 
He’ had been: outwitted as well as everyone 
else, and for many a long day no one knew 
what had become of the rightful inheritor of 
the oid earl’s property. 

There was one person who knew, had they 
known where'to find her, or indeed been aware 
of her existence. Eugenie Ravelle had wit- 
nessed the departure of the little emigrant 
from the shores of France, and had waved 
her a farewell that had the effect of making 
poor forlorn Snowdrop feel that she was not 
utterly alone in the world. 

Eugenie Ravelle was:a young lady of deter- 
mination and pluck as well, and'she had made 
her plans before she left the convent. She did 
not go to her mother till that lively and 
fashionable lady was almost frightened out of 
her wits, and had come to believe her child was 
dead, and:to reproach herself with her treat- 
ment of her in a piteously repentant fashion. 
Perhaps Eugenie counted on all this; for when 
she did write to her mother from the’house of 
an old servant Madame Ravelle met her with 
floods of joyful tears, and was ready to promise 
anything she asked, except that she should live 
at home with her and be a foil to her waning 
beauty. Eugenie did not want this. She was 
not exacting ; she only wanted to live in. some 
sortvof freedom, and had no objection to try 
and be as economical as her mother could 
desire. Indeed, she was willing to go out as 
a governess; and in that capacity she was 
settled at Havre when a big ship sailed-away 
with a hundred waifs and strays from the 
world’s wayside on board of her. 

Some trifling business had taken her to the 
waterside that day, and she saw the children 
marshalled on board. To her unutterable 
amezement the child she had made friends 
with in the convent was amongst them, and 
the two recognized each other with a glad 
look. Snowdrop stretched her arms to Eu- 
genie with a little cry, but she was not per- 
mitted to make a step towardsher. The elder 
girl flung back an answering’ smile, and put 
her hand to her neck where she wore the 
locket the little one had given her. It was an 
assurance to poor Snowdrop that she would 
not be forgotten, and it stilled a little of the 
sharp pain at her heart as the great ship 
moved away, carrying her and her fortunes 
into a far-off land many thousand. miles 
away. 





CHAPTER XXVIL. 


Ir was hard to turn back at the very threshold 
of success, a8 it were, and to have to record a 
defeat when he went back to London. But try 
as he would, Arthur Fortescue could find out 
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nothing more about Snowdrop. She was gone. 
There was no getting over that fact. But 
whither it seemed impossible to find out. 
Mr. Sayers and Lord Wrexham had laid 
their yl ns well this time. Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies, and with that cer- 
tificate in the hands of some one unknown— 
some one who, for aught they knew, might 
pick up all the links of the chain which con- 
neeted it with the little girl. The situation was 
awkward, to say the least of it. 

Something decisive must be done at once, 
aud the idea of sending the little girl away out 
of Europe altogether as an orphan emigrant 
struck Mr. Sayers as feasible. He did not 
know whether such things were done in 
France. 

Money will do almost everything in this 
world, and it accomplished all that Lord 
Wrexham wished. It made things smooth 
for Snowdrop’s removal from the convent, 
and ensured her reception into the band of 
child emigrants that were going out to find 
homes and friends in another part of the 
world. 

Lady Wrexham and her little girl were at 
Bingen when the good ship La Republique 
sailed away from Havre with her living 
freight. The over-excitement which had come 
of the secret mission with which she had en- 
trusted the lawyer, and the failure thereof, 
had worked upon her sadly, and she was far 
from well. Indeed, she had drooped so sud- 
denly and alarmingly that her husbaud had 
brought her away from London and estab- 
lished her at a pleasant hotel, while he and 
Mr. Sayers attended to the business that 
ended with the sailing of the emigrant ship. 

“ There, Laura,” he said to her, a day er two 
after all was settled, and Eugenie Ravelle bad 
£9en the child walk on board, “there is an end 


e 


.of it all now.” 


‘“‘How?” 

“She is on board that ship. She will never 
return to England, or if she does it will be 
without any knowledge of her own identity, 
and most likely without any recollection of a 
good deal that has happened to her.” 

**You are sure, Rupert, there is no mistake, 
no blunder this time? ”’ 

‘‘ None, you may feel quite safe now.”’ 

‘*I never feel safe when I think of that man. 
Ge serves you for money. He would betray 
you for more. I don’t believe his story of that 
lost register.”’ 

‘* Not believe it?” 

‘*No, I don’t. I believe that he knows where 
it is; that be will produce it some day, and use 
his power in some dreadful way to ruin you.”’ 

‘“* My dear gir), you are nervous. The possess- 
ion of that certificate would be too good a card 
for Sayers to hide. He isas much discomfited 
and put about over it as we are. Even if he 
had it, without the child it is harmless; the 
fact of my having been married then does not 
interfere with anything affecting Laura; it is 
the other.” 

“« Ah, don’t talk about it; I cannot bear to 
think about it. I look at Laura sometimes 
and wish she and I were both dead, or that 
she had never been born; it is like an awful 
nightmare.” 

“Try and put it away now, dear; it s gone, 
believe me.” 

‘“‘T wish I could think so,” Lady Wrexham 
said. There was far more confidence between 
the husband and wife now that the secret was 
out, and she shared his worry and anxiety 
about it, than there had been for many a 
And Lord Wrexham, careworn and 
anxious as he was, feltas if a great load had 
been suddenly lifted from his heart by Mr. 
Sayers’s sudden revelation to his wife. She 
never told him how she had bribed the lawyer to 
do what he had found already done according 
to his story. As time went on she came to be 
thoroughly ashamed of her part in the trans- 
action, and the secret was safe. She felt some- 
how that there was more in the matter than 
Mr. Sayers had revealed, and that he would 
never speak of it for fear of consequences to 
himself. 











Arthur Fortescue in London read of the 
sailing of La Republique, and also the fact that 
there were on board of her a number of home- 
less and friendless children, protegées of a cer- 
tain society—a band of charitable ladies who 
made it their business to save if possible these 
little scraps of humanity, and to draft them off 
to fresh homes and kinder friends than their 
native Jand had found them. 

That Snowdrop was amongst them neither 
he nor Mr. Scrivener doubted for a moment, 
but they had no proof—no idea under what 
name the child might have been sent out. It 
was all conjecture, and they could only wait 
and keep their eyes and ears open. 

‘*Tt seems as if it was all up,’ Mr. Fortes- 
cue said, and they looked blankly at the paper 
and read that the destination of La Republique 
was Perth, in Western Australia. “If I 
thought it was any use I would send you out 
there to loék for her, Scrivener.” 

‘‘ And perhaps find that she was safe in 
Europe all the while,” Mr. Scrivener said, 
with a smile. “Besides, I don’t know her, 
and it would be awkward. I believe she is 
gone, but she may not be. We must have 
patience, Mr. Fortescue, the game is not 
played out yet. Watch and wait; they are two 
good words, and the quieter we are the more 
likely we shall be to see what the other side 
hold in their hands.” 

Only a fortnight after Alfred Scrivener 
made his appearance at Mr. Fortescue’s cham- 
bers with a puzzled and disappointed face. 

‘* Have yoa seen it, sir?” he asked. 

“Seen what? I have seen nothing this 
morning yet. Ihave been tco seedy for the 
last few days to do anything but lie about on 
the sofa. Has anything happened?” 

* Only’ this sir,” and Alfred Scrivener put a 
paper into the young man’s hand folded back 
at a paragraph which recorded the total loss 
of the French emigrant ship La Republique by 
fire. It had been a terrible catastrophe, occur- 
ring in the midst of a storm many hundred 
miles from the nearest land, with no help at 
hand, and scarcely any chance of saving the 
he!pless folk who filled her to overflowing. 
The narrative was from one of the half-dozen 
or so fortunate creatures who had escaped, and 
they reported themselves as the sole survivors, 
which indeed proved to be thecase. They 
were strong men who could stand the blows 
and buffets that they received in getting into 
the only boat that could live in the awful sea 
that was running when the fire broke out, and 
who had lived through horrors the relation of 
which made every one who read them shudder. 

Tkey had starved till they had cast lots who 
should die to keep the rest alive, and had been 
taken on board the ship that picked them up 
gaunt ‘pectres, with scarce anything human 
left in them. Everyone else was gone; there 
was not a doubt of that. They had seen their 
fellow passengers perish by the hundred as 
they sought to escape the flames, and scramble 
into the boats that were swamped as fast as 
they touched the whirling water. The women 
and children all went first, they said, because 
they were looked after jfirst. Their boat had 
been overturned, and they alone of all that 
were in her were saved, more because they 
were strong men and swimmers than anything 


else. 
“What do you think of it?” Arthur 
Fortescue said, when he had read the para- 


graph. 

‘I think Satan helps his own,” replied Mr. 
Scrivener, grimly. ‘: That’s all I can make of it.” 

“If the child was there —there is an end cf 
it all,” the young man said half to himself. 

“Yes, if—there’s always an ‘if-? We 
shall soon see. If she was there Mr Sayers’s 
hold on Lord Wrexham is gone. The mere 
fact of the marriage is nothing. He can easily 
prove that the lady died before he married 
Lady Wrexham. The heiress out of the way 
he had nothing to fear.. It’s a queer affair; 
if this is the hand of Providence it does not 
always seem to help the right.” 

“It does not seem to very often,’’ Arthur 
Tertescue raid. ‘* There may be more news of 





this shipwreck, statements of survivors are 
very fragmentary sometimes; each man can 
only tell his own tale.” 

It seemed as if this one was the only one 
there was to be told. There came more parti- 
culars as the men recovered and regained their 
health and strength, but nothing to tell of any 
more lives saved from the ill-fated veesel. Mr. 
Sayers read the story in all the newspapers, and 
was ready to tear his hair with vexation. 
Snowdrop alive, and he cognisant of the fact, 
though she were at the uttermost end of the 
earth, and he would always have a hold on his 
lordship. Snowdrop dead, at rest for ever in 
the depths of the sea, and his power was at an 
end. The fortune that he had looked to make 
had melted into thin air, and the fact of the 
stolen certificate was havging over his head 
still; nothing could alter that. No matter 
what the mo'ive was he had been detected and 
outwitted in the very act of stealing it, and by 
some one whom he did not know. 

No wonder he frightened his wife by such a 
tempest of wrath as she had never seen when 
he read the unlucky paper, and took her back 
to London forthwith, declaring that he was a 
ruined man, and could stand the expense of no 
more holidays. 

Lady Wrexham read the tidings over her 
breakfast with her little girl sitting beside her, 
and the bright sun streaming in upon them, and 
lighting up everything into wondrous beauty. 
Her husband had been out a long time before 
she got down, and he entered just as the 
fatal truth made itself understood, and she 
realized what it meant to Laura. 

“ What is it?” asked his lordship, who had 
not done more than skim the paper, and had 
not turned to the incidental news. ‘Are you 
ill? you are quite white.” 

No, I am not ill; it is this. Have you seen 
it?” 

She putit before him and he read it—read 
how the child of that dearly-loved young wife 
—how long it allseemed ago now !—had perished 
miserably amidst fire and storm and all the 
horrors of the most awful ending that can 
come to r humanity; and the colour faded 
from his cheek and lips as it had done from 
those of his wife, till she feared he would faint. 

“Tt is horrible—horrible,” he said in an 
agitated voice. ‘“‘I never dreamed of this—as 
Heaven hears me I never meant harm to the 
child,” 

“ But it is over now, Rupert, everything is 
at an end.” 

“Yes, it is over,’”’ he said hoarsely, ‘her life 
and my sin; for it was a sin, Laura. Great 
Heaven, how horrible! I feel as if I had mur- 
dered her!” 

‘‘What’s done is done, Rupert;”’ her lady- 
ship said, unconsciously quoting Lady Mac- 
beth ; “it cannot be undone, and it relieves us 
from a world of trouble—and from that 
man.” 

Her sigh of relief found an echo in her hus- 
band’s heart. He hardly realized what 
it would mean in the first shock; but to be 
released from his thraldom to Mr, Sayers 
would be like a glimpse of Paradise. 

‘* Yes, it means freedom,’’ he said, rather 
moodily, ‘‘ but itis purchased at a price. Laura 
is safe now, wife.’’ 

“ Darling, I have never dared to think about 
her since I knew this dreadful thing,’’ Lady 
Wrexham said, “It has been too horrible to 
feel that everything that was hers might slip 
away from her in a moment, as it would have 
done, Rupert, whatever measures you had 
taken. Think what this news brings you ; what- 
ever you had done the sword would alwajs 
have been banging over you.” 

“So it would; I must find out the truth of 
all this before I can feel confident and safe; it 
may be a greatly exaggerated account.” 

It was not; he soon found that. And every- 
one who had known of little Snowdrop’s depar- 
ture, or guessed at it, knew that sh» was dead 
—that the romance of her little life was over, 
and that no one would have any cause to fear 
or hide her in this world more. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHADOWS. 


Ssapows of evening, running out long, 
High up the hillside, shading the dell, 
Bringing the darkness, hushing the song 
Of warbling birds that we love so well, 
Casting the silence and gloom over earth 
That comes whene’er darkness has chased 
away light, 
Sobering nature, and quelling the mirth 
Which hushes when shadows of evening 
bring night. 


Shadows of sorrow, saddening the heart, 
And over life casting a wearisome gloom ; 
Turning the footsteps from pathway apart, 
Where flowers the sweetest for human hands 
bloom ; 
Brightest eyes filling with bitterest tears, 
And Happy hearts troubling with feelings of 
strife, 
Mingling, in sadness, the hopes and the fears 
That shadows of sorrow will bring to a life. 


Shadows of oldness, wrinkling the face, 
so aan with gray the locks of bright 
gold; 
Marking fair beauty with indelible trace, 
— says “even Venus in time must grow 


Faltering the footsteps, weakening the voice, 
Fast dimming the.eyesight, and shortening 


the breath, 
Darkening the scenes that once made us re- 
joice 
And bringing us nearer each moment to 
death. 


Shadows of the valley, through which we must 


88 
When we step from the brink of life’s way 
here below, 
Stilling our pulses as we tread with the mass 
The vale that till then we never can know; 
Darkening the present, obscuring the past, 
And bringing the future more plainly to 
view, 
Turning us over to Him who at last 
Can dispel every shadow and carry us 
through. 
R. J. 








IN DOUBT OF HERSELF. 


eee 
CHAPTER Ix: 


“Srr down here, Alban,” said Lord Arbuth- 
not, imperiously. “I’m tired with our long 
tramp, and I want to talk to you.” 

Captain Leigh, without a word, obediently 
threw himself on the grass beside his com- 
panion, and tossing off his hat ran his fingers 
through his dark hair. It was a charming 
spot Wilbraham had chosen, sheltered from the 
sun—warm for this early spring day—by belts 
of trees thickening into a wood, and in front 
of them the biue sea. They could hear its sleepy 
murmur as it came lapping up on the beach 
far below them. 

“Tired, Alban!” said Wilbraham, “you 
don’t look it?” 

“7 I should hope not—with only ten miles,” 
said the other, opening his grey eyes. ‘ You 
must be awfully out of practice, Will. I ex- 
pect you pottered about in Paris.” 

“I didn’t certainly do anything of what 
you and I call walking. You see I was so 
much with the Fonblanques.”’ 

“Tf my recollection serves, none of that 
family can do six miles.’ 

“No,” was the abstracted answer. Then 
rather abruptly, ‘‘ Alban, we have never been 

arted voluntarily for so long a time before, 
ave we?”’ 

“*No—never.” Captain Alban Leigh’s facile 
tongue somehow failed him this afternoon. He 
closed his lips after that, and lay with one 
hand under the curly head and the other pul- 
ling up the long grass. 

“T couldn’t come sooner, Alban,” said 
Arbatbnot, earnestly. 


up though with a slight smile flitting over the 
handsome mouth, taking away that pained ex- 
pression it had worn of late; but the smile did 
not reach the eyes. Wilbraham understood the 
smile and coloured a little. 

“TI read your letters,’ said Captain Leigh, 
oracularly. 

*“ Well, what then?” 

“ Why, Will, ycu’re as afraid of me as if you 
were a girl. My dear boy, did you imagine I 
thought you had forgotten me?” 

‘* No, never that ; you know why I went away,” 
eaid Arbuthnot in the same earnest way, ‘or 
at least partly. One reason was to try and 
forget Lucia. I thought at first I could nct, 
and yet I knew I must. I could not for 
months, everything brought her back to me 
until—”’ his voice grew lower, he was looking 
out to sea, and yet knew all the while that the 
restless movement of Alban’s hand had ceased, 
and that he seemed scarcely to draw breath, 
“until Marion came. Then it was changed.” 

Leigh raised himself quickly on one arm, 
with the blood cominginto the handsome face, 
but he did not speak. Arbuthnot went on as 
if talking to himself,— 

“Then I knew whatlove was. ThenI knew 
that what I had felt for Lucia was the ador- 
ation of love without its sympathy—that be- 
cause of that it never could have lasted—that 
it was well we had parted.” 

‘But you parted,’ said Leigh, witha visible 
effort, ‘‘ because—because she did not care for 
you. Will, you wrote that——”’ 

‘I know it—but if she had cared for me it 
it would still have been well we parted, because 
my love for her would have died out. Do you 
see, Alban ?” 

‘‘ Yes,’ Leigh answered, in a muttered tone; 
“*T always thought so.” 

“*You did? when ?” 

“Not at first—afterwards. No matter—go 
on.”’ 

“There is nothing more,’ said Arbuthnot, 
simply, ‘‘except that Marion and I are en- 
gaged, and I came over at once to tell you.” 

Leigh silently stretched out his hand ; his lips 
were quivering, the dark eyes lifted to Wilbra- 
ham’s face with a strange look in them—half 
searching, half repressed gladness, as if he 
would be glad if he dared. The clasp with 
which he met Will’s was unlike him—clinging, 


the younger man. “You look so happy,” 
Leigh said, ‘‘ and yet—forgive me.” 


second mistake. Do you think we can mis- 
take the real for the false? I am not mistaken 
now, Alban. I thinkk there was more in that 
old fancy that you used to chaff me about than 
either of us knew. Lucia dazzled me, but I 
never felt at restas Ido now. I always felt as 
if I never could reach her. 


last summer what I have discovered since.’ 
“IT never thought you fickle,’ Alban said, 
quickly. ‘I only wanted to be sure.” 


glad that the old misery has gone, and that all 
the world is bright to me?’’ He had thrown 
his arm round the other’s shoulder in the old 
affectionate school-boy fashion as he asked the 
question. Alban did not answer it, and the 
downcast eyes suffered little to beseen of what 
he felt. It was not needed. Wilbraham knew 
one part of his task was done—the task for 
which he had left Marion on the very day of 
their betrothal,—as soon as he could tell Alban 
Leigh Lucia was forgotten, and another love 
was now his life. What remained was not so 
easy, but it had to be done. Neither spoke for 
some minutes. From far away in the woods 
the sweet song of a bird came and died away, 
and below the wavelets were rippling up on the 
shingles as the tide came slowly in. Alban 
heard nothing of it; he sat with his forehead 
pressed on his hand, his thoughts gone with a 
wild longing far enough away, gathering so 
closely round the one image that all else was 
shut out. 








“Poor child! ’’ said Wilbraham, softly, a 


“You may be that. Are you glad, Alban— | 








not protecting—a mute pleading, that touched | 


‘*But you doubt whether I have not made a | 


It isnotthat I am } 


fickle; you will not believe thas if you knew ' face turned aside. Nothing between them— 
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Who knew that as well as he? He glancei “| last ; and he felt Alban start; “I wonder where 


she is—or if she is happy. I shall always be 
fond of her.” 

“Who?” 

“Lucia, of course. Did you know she 
would have kept her word, though she knew 
she did not love me? She thought she ought to 
—that she had no right to ask for release.’’ 

“TI did not know it.” 

Such short answers, an involuntary shrink- 
ing from the arm still over his shoulder. 

“Alban,” said Arbuthnot—his voice world 
tremble in spite of himself —‘‘ dear old fellow, 
don’t be so proud with me; I want you to be 
happy, too. Haven't you suffered enough for 
me? Hush! you shall hear me. I know all 
you have done; I can hardly bear to speak of 
it; I guessed it then, and I wouldto Heaven I 
had not been such a blind fool.” 

“Will, for God’s sake—! And what have I 
done more than you?” 

“TI must speak for your sake. Be silent, 
Alban ; you havedone far more than I. Iam 
not between you any longer; that was why I 
stayed away till I could come to you and say 
Lucia was dear to meonly because I had cared 
for her once, and you loved her.”’ 

“ Will, Will,” said the other, low and pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I did not wrong you! God help 
me! I loved her from the first; I could not 
undo that! I could only keep you from know- 
ing it—and her, And even there I did not 

succeed,” 

“Yes youdid though. I might have guessed 
before I did,” said Wilbraham, sadly, ‘‘if I 
had not been so selfishly absorbed. I can never 
forgive myself for all I have made you suffer— 
you of all men! you who were giving your 
very heart for me. Why shouldn’t you love 
her? Not the most fantastic honour could 
oblige you to hold aloof now.” 

“How did you know it?” said Leigh, 
hoarsely. ‘I betrayed nothing. I kept away.” 

“T hardly know—a hundred things. Alban, 
I know you so well; I always said when once 
you loved you would never yield it. You have 
not blamed Lucia; you have not let your love 
to me make you hard on her, I know.” 

‘Hard on her!’ He stopped abruptly. 

** You love her still.” 

“T shall always love her, through all time 
and changes. She did no wilful wrong to you; 

she mistook herself, and—and perhaps was 
dazzled.’ It hurt him even to admit that. 

‘*She has never been taught a very high 
code,” said Arbuthnot; ‘she wanted to do 
right and could not find it. I may tell you 
that without betraying her confidence. Then 
there is nothing between you except what she 
herself may raise, and I do not think she will. 
Will you go to her?” 

“ Will, bear with me—a moment only.” 

Arbuthnot waited patiently, and Leigh 
threw himself into his old position, with his 


his honour unchanged—nothing to stay his 
lips from that prayer! He could not realise 
he was free. Nothing else changed; the love 
between him and his old schoolmate unstained 
by a thought of doubt or bitterness, nay, 
closer and stronger and sweeter than ever. 
Once more he turned to Arbuthnot,— 

“Will,” he said, almost falteringly, ‘‘ that 
day you came to Winmorton I would have 
given worlds to tell you everything. You were 
going away from me as well as her, and yet 
my lips were sealed. I had always dreaded 
she should come between us.” 

‘*She did not—never in heart. We were 
never changed,”’ said Arbuthnot, eagerly. 

‘*No, thank God!” 

“You will go to her, Alban; think of her. 
You are not thinking of your position; your 
blood is as pure and ancient as mine. You 
have more distinction; wealth and rank ought 
not to come between you. She will not think 
of them, though her mother may. Don’t have 
any scraple, Alban.” 

“ Will you go back to Marion?” said Leigh, 
half smiling; “she must be very good to let 
you go so soon. Mind you thank her from me.” 
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* But, Alban—” Leigh had risen, and Ar- 


buthnot following bim uttered his name with. 


a perplexed accent. 

“You are going to Paris,”’ said Leigh, pass- 
ing his hand through Wilbrabam’s arm; ‘“ you 
must go to London. I shall come with you.” 

** She is there?” 

**Tn London; yes.” 

No more was said. They went home in 
utter silence. The evening was falling; the 
sea that had been glowing in light an hour 
before lay a dark mass from which came 
mysteriously a soft murmur. They lingered 
on the way; they would never forget that 
homeward walk, Even the half fear in the 
heart of one could not take from it its dreamy 
charm; and to the other all was light. 


CHAPTER X. 


““Wuo do ‘you think is in town, Lucia?” 
exclaimed lively Lottie Vane, as she danced 
into Miss Dare’s pretty boudoir; “I saw him 
just now in Piccadilly, spoke to him, shook 
hands with him—there!” 

“That is the climax,’ said Lucia, rising 
from the piano. “Who was it? anyone I 
know ?”’ 

*‘T should think so; why Afgban Leigh; he 
told me he was upfor some weeks.” 

That was how Lucia Dare heard what she 
had longed for and feared ever since her return 
to Bruton-street. In town for some weeks! 
Then she must meet him as usual—as-she did 
last summer. What did he think of her, how 
would he meet her? Did he see her with 
Wilbrabam’s eyes,.or as his friend resent her 
conduct towards Wilbraham? Theannounce- 
ment of Lord Arbuthnot’s engagement to 
Marian Fonblanque, made to her by letter 
from the young man himself, and. by word of 
mouth through his mother, had set’ the girl 
completely at rest on that point; the more 
room to torment herself on the other point. 
Her dread of meeting Captain Leigh made 
her, when they did encounter, strangely unlike 
herself. The vivid colour, the eyes that were 
not lifted, the hand that trembled in his, 
though for the briefest ‘minute, showed an 
unusual embarrassment which he might have 
mistaken had he not divined sits real cause. 
Perhaps because he read her his manner was 
more than ever gentle, but it did not reassure 
Lucia. Whatever he thought of her he was 
too knightly to show it. Yet she grew more 
tranquil asthe days went on. Last:summer 
he had been very seldom at the house ; now he 
was often there, and constantly at places where 
she went, and not only that, but seemed to 
seek her as he had never done last year. He 
could not despise her so much then. She had 
seldom any doubts when in his presence ; it 
was away from him that they troubled her; 
between doubts and the looking forward to 
seeing him he was quite as much in her 
thoughts as even he himself could have wished. 

Lady Dare looked on silently. She saw 
quite well, as he intended she should, Captain 
Leigh’s change of front, but she had failed so 
miserably in her schemes for her daughter that 
she dared not interfere. She saw Lucia 
brighter, and daily growing ‘more lovely, and 
she was thankful, too, when she remembered 
what she was last year. There was no title 
nor great wealth, and that was a disappoint- 
ment; besides, Alban Leigh was a soldier and 
would perforce be a wanderer ; still that might 
be arranged. 

** At all events, I can’t help it,’ said her 
ladyship, philosophically. “I would rather 
trust her with him than with anyone I know, 
and if he is determined to win her he will 
brave me and have his way.’’ Soshe resigned 
herself to the inevitable and her own liking 
for Leigh, and tried not to picture a coronet on 
her girl’s sunny brow. Not that it was always 
sunny. The poor child was hard enough on 
herself to suit the sternest moralist, and she 
thought if Alban knew all, as she had confessed 
to Arbuthnot, he could not have confidence in 
her though he might not condemn her. This 
fear made her vary a good deal in her manner 








to him, but that didnot trouble Leigh much. 
He was old enough to know that if she had 
not cared a great deal for his opinion she would 
not have been so variable. But he thought it 
time to know exactly how he stood, and to 
make her understsnd his real opinion of her. 
He had been afraid to speak at once, afraid of 
startling her, trying first. to see how far he 
might dare to hope; but now ‘he was getting 
restless. Hispatienee came from self-discipline 
and not from nature; and yetstill he hesitated, 
as probably mest men do. Each day wassweet 
enough in spite of doubts, and to risk all and 
perhaps lose all! 

It was in such a mood that he joined a small 
party to Burnham Beeches. Lucia was there, 
or he would not bavegone atall. As it was‘he 
did not see much of her; she kept a good deal 
with the elder people, and he was of course: in 
request amongst the young ladies. -None: of 
them could complain that Afghan Leigh was 
less attentive, less gallant to them than usual. 
If his heart was with one he was as ready as 


ever to wait on the others. It was very weari- | 


some though, and he was glad when he could 
take advantage of a/favourable opportunity for 
escape, and be by himself. One way or ‘other 
he would end this suspense, and. yet apparently 
he was not going the best way to do it. —He 
thought Lucia was with Mrs. Vane; so that 
when he saw the girl standing alone under the 
feathery pale green trees he could ‘hardly re- 
press an exclamation, and certainly could not 
resist the temptation to watch her. She was 
standing in such a pretty attitude, her hat off, 
her head a little thrown back as she looked up 
through the trees to the deep blue sky, her 
whole position so utterly easy:and unconscious. 
It were pity to change so fair # picture, 
thought the wateher, and:as:he came softly 
over the mossy ground, of course intent on 
disturbing her, the girl turned round. Was it 
his fancy that she coloured as she saw him? 

‘Tam so sorry I have interrupted you,” said 
Alban Leigh, as he reached her side. “It was 
chance brought me”-— which was true enough. 

“TI was tired of the-people,”’ said the girl, 
‘they ehatter so, and one:is not always in the 
humour for it. Treesare.so beantifal.’’; 

* And beautyis:not joyous,’ said Leigh, “I 
understand you; it is myown feeling.” 

“T was looking at the sunlight on: those 
leaves,” said Lineia,. ‘and watching how it 
plays in antl out of the-branches—isn’t it per- 

ect?” 

He watched it too for a second silently, but 
then his eyes strayed to the face beside him— 
no glory of sunlight could match that. She 
looked at her watch, and said something about 
it’s being time to ge, stooping to pick up her 
hat. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Leizh entreatingly, “it 
is hardly time. I wish nobody wore 
watches.” 

“Then nobody would ever be punctual,” 
said Lucia, sedately—‘ not even men.” 

‘*Where have you been all day? I haven’t 
spoken to you more than once. I have scarcely 
seen you except in the distance, and now you 
are ina hurry to.go. Why.is that? Are you 
tired 2” 

“Oh no, I think I want the day over,” she 
said, hesitating a little. ‘It has been.rather 
dull, hasn’t it?” 

‘Tt isn’t dull now.” 


The answer did not tend to make the girl | 


feel quite as cool as her companion igoked, nor 
did the softly added question— 

“ Why were you afraid of me, Lucia? ”’ 

‘*T was with Mrs. Vane, she answered: help- 
lessly. Sheiknew it were-really no answer at 


all but she had avoided him, and she could not | 


think what else tosay. She moved a step for- 
ward, but bis touch on her arm, light though 
it was, made her stand absolutely still. She 


gave one hurried glance ‘into his face, and that : 
showed her that he was very pale. She must | 


hear whatever he:chose to say, and she knew 
what that’would be. 

“Stay one minute,” he said, in a low un- 
Steady voice, ‘hear me for justice, at least. I 





have loved you so; long, Lucia—will you give 
me no love in return ?”’ 

He looked so gallant and handsome standing 
there in the sunlight before her, with bared 
head, and arms folded over his breast, in those 
simple words that came from his heart, Jaying 
his all at her feet; and she felt so utterly 
humbled, so deeply unworthy. Once before sho 
had given vow for vow, and hers were hollow 
and vain; if he knew all how could he believe 
her protestations? ‘She knew herself to be 
true, not dazzled, not flattered, only loving in- 
tensely, but he could not have faith in her— 
she did notexpect it. Before. shecould utter a 
word, pe agers again with passionate pleading 
in look tone, 

“T have not.lost.faith in you—nothing you 
could do would make me do that. Tell me you 
love me, I will believe—tell me.you do not, I 
will believe you. I had dared to hope: for but 
one answer ; if you cannot give thatyou will 
not—sou cannot send, me away without even: 


“ T have no right to any trust—not to yours 
above-all,’’ the girl faltered, as he caught ber 


hand, holding it in a grasp unconsciously tight, . 


forcing her to turn to him. 

“Twill not take that answer, you must give 
me another ; I will wait, give you time,’’ but all 
the while he was drawing her towards him. 
‘«But you wrong me yourself—if you deem you 
have breken my trust—that it can be broken.”’ 

And then, how she bardly knew, she was 
clinging to him, trembling, with her face hidden 
on his breast. It was a soldier’s wooing in very 
truth—vi ct armis—taking a “ yes,’’ because 
there was an absence of ‘no ’”’—riding down all 
opposition that was. not founded.on the only 
ground he would admit. 

“Am _ I, too,. darling?” he whispered, 
presently, lifting her face tohis, “you would 
only tell me I ought not to trust you—you would 
not say you did not love me. I can’t be 
blamed for taking it for granted you do, can 
I? And you cannot blame me for this either, 
darling,” kissing softly the smiling lips. 

Blame him! no, though he had taken every- 
thing into‘his own hands, She had.no wish to 


queen it over him ; she liked better to follow his- 


lead, 

‘*¥-ought to blame myself,” she said, with 
some difficulty. “Iam not good-enough ; you 
know what I am.” 

. Not good enough'for nie? I think you are 
a great deal too good.’ 

“You wouldn’t if -you knew all the truth,” 
said the girl, her face growing troubled. ‘ That 
was what I meant, and you would not listen.”’ 

He saw she was really distressed. and his 


manner changed. She had always known he- 


was gentlo—she had never known how tender 
he-could be. 

‘© Are you not a little hard on yourself, love ? ” 
he said, drawing ‘her closer'as if to give her 
courage. ‘** You were almost a child, and not 
taught—forgive me—very strictly on that 
point; you hed to learn. You call yourself 
false—no one else called you so.”’ 

‘*But I-was; and“how can you believe me 
again?” 

‘*T don’t know how, Lucia, unless because I 
love you. I do believe you.” 

“That was not all,” said the girl, with a 
burning flush passing over the creamy skin. 
May I tell yon everything? I can’t bear you tc 
think more of me than I deserve. I have: 
given so much suffering, I don’t want to give 
‘more,”” 

Standing within that strong sheltering arm 
she hardly waited consent, but went on, not 
very distinctly at first, so that he missed some 
words,— 

“Forgive me if I hurt you; I was worse 
than you think; if I had only mistaken myself 
it would not have been so bad, but I always 
knew I did not love him as—”’’ he was not sure 
of the next words, they were very confused, 
but she hurried on,—“ but I thought we should 
do very well without that. They had always 
taught me it was romantic to think love was 
so essential, and people were happy and safe 
without it. And then I was dazzled; I loved 
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power, and Wilbraham deferred to me, and I 
was like a queen to every ene about me, except 

you. Yeuahvays held your own with me 

wherever I was wromg and you right, and I 

used not to like that; I think it partly blinded 

me.” 

She stopped, drawing inher breath. It was 
so bitter to lower herself in bis eyes. If she 
had seen his face she would not have feared, 
but he did not move or speak, and she went 
on,— 

‘“*T don’t know what wakened me; he was 
so good and kind it was like a reproach, and I 
grew wretched. I did not know what to do. 
It was not that 'I shrank from giving up all 
that would. have been mine; indeed it was 
not that; but I had promised, and I thought I 
had no right *to make him unhappy, and I 
could do my duty without love. Besides, I was 
afraid of the world, and—and that you would 
despise me bevatse he was your friend; that 
was the wo:st of all.” 

“Ts that all?” Leigh asked, gravely,‘as she 
paused. She only moved her: head in assent, 
closing her eyes, wearily. What would he say ? 
what did he think of her? 

“And you think I ought not to trust you 
because you deceived yourself once? ” 

‘‘No,” she whispered, faintly; ‘‘ because I 
was vain and flattered and weak.” 

** My poor little one, you have heen torturing 
yourself needlessly, ard yet. I love you the 
better for it. Perhaps you were a little spoiled 
—a mere child and a beauty, that was not so 
very wicked-- and when you saw the error you 
wanted to retrieve it. It is hard for me to 
judge you; but if you were not a little morbid, 
sweetheart, you would see there is no delibe- 
rate wrong; you were always struggling to do 
right, only you:did not know how. Why should 
not I trust you and believe you because you 
failed where you !bad no real love? And I 
guessed a good deal of ‘this all the time.” 

She started with a quick -exclamation,— 
‘* How could you? “you did not know?” 

“Do you think,” he said, tenderly, “that 
you could suffer and I not know it? I loved 
you from the first) moment I saw you; I re- 
member it, if you do not.” 

‘*So long ago!” said the girl. She saw it 
all now; all the self-sacrifice that he had not 
meant her to know and.forgot he had revealed 
till it was too late:to'recall the words, butshe 
did not say anything, only smiled, and felt 
very proud of her lover. 

“And, as I say, guessing what you bave told 
me,”’ said Leigh; after a minute, ‘and not 
then thinking you anything worse than some- 
one always to be loved and-reverenced, the 
more because of your difficulties I am not 
likely to be changed by your confession. I 
have been taking what I call the cold-blooded 
view, because you wanted the truth and would 
not be happy without it; but it isn’t easy to 
me, just now, to see ever co light a feult in 
you ; and if the fault were’a sin, my darling, 
it could not weigh against all the love between 
us. You do not know half thelove-I bear you 
if you think I could not overlook more than 
you have ever done or thought of wrong.” 

This was said without any vehemence, 
almost ina measured way ; but thesweet voice 
gave a little at the end, and the hand that 
drew her head to his breast again was hardly as 
steady as it had been that day when he won 
the cross he was wearing now. 

_ When he released her be noticed for the first 
time that the sun was almost on the horizon, 
and only the lower paits of the trees were 
tinged with light. They cught to be going— 
he had a distinet recollection; and that he 
remembered anything beyond Lucia was won- 
derful ; that their train went in a few minutes, 
and in that case the rest must have gone, and 
there was some mistake. Yet it was hard to 
go, there was‘so much to say. Lucia picked 
up her neglected hat hastily, a little frightened ; 
what would they all say ? 

But when they reached the rendezvous, be- 
hold it was vacant, and probabl they were 
the only two tenants of the woods. Captain 


net the rank or wealth, but the position ana | Leigh was not in the least vexed; he only 


laughed; he thought it a first-rate contre- 
temps. ‘You'll have to put up with my 
escort,” he said; ‘‘and there isn’t a carriage 
to be got, I’m afraid. There is another train 
we can catch; it leaves in about an hour and 
a half; that leaves plenty of time.” 

Lucia begged him not to trouble about a 
carriage. ‘Just to make it look pretty in our 
report to the elders,” said Alban, wickedly, 
and of course found there was nothing to be 
had. Then he declared Lucia must have 
some wrap, ard from thewoman at the tea- 
cottage bought, in spite of Lucia’s protesta- 
tions, a soft white woollen thing which he put 
carefully about the girl. To ray that this 
office, which he had done for ber a hundred 
times before, was performed very rapidly 
would be untrue and out of nature. Once on 
the road to Slough, walking at an easy pace— 
for they bad plenty of time—the girl was 
utterly happy ; the air was so sweet and clear, 
the sky tints so lovely, and, above all, Alban 
Leigh was beside her. 

He smiled as he glanced down into the face 
as cloudless and pure as a child’s. If it could 
always look like that! he thought, with his 
first full sense of its weight of the responsi- 
bility he had taken on himself; another life 
given to his keeping, he to have the power to 
make or mar its happiness. Instinctively ‘he 
took her hand in his, as a sort of outward ex- 
pression to his inward resolves, and the look 
she gave him of complete trust would have 
made even a less noble nature turn those re- 
solves into vows. Then he roused himself and 
began to talk, not about themselves ; indeed, it 
was not till the last half mile that Lucia said, 
half fearfully, ‘‘ What will mother say?” 

“T’ll find that out to-morrow. I am not 
afraid. Did you mean our missing the others?” 

“T meant both.” 

“You must tell her about that what you 
please. Why are you afraid on the other 

int?’ 

‘Mother is fond of you,” said the girl, 
rather unwillingly ; ‘‘ but you know” 

““She looked higher,’ said Alban, lightly, 
“for the beauty than a captain in a crack 
cavalry regiment, who has more blue blood 
than gold coins, but who still can give his wife 
all she was born to, except'a coronet.”’ 

‘I think there have been enough schemes,” 
said Lucia, half sadly, half bitterly. ‘She 
will be disappointed, and she will not 
like the separation. She may want you to 
leave the army.” 

“Very likely. What do you want? Are you 
afraid of India or Africa, or uninteresting 
English places? ’’ 

‘‘T should be with you,” said tke girl, look- 
ing up, quickly. 

“And suppose I had to go somewhere too 
uncivilized for a girl like you, what then?”’ 

“T shouldn’t like the parting ; but you would 
love me just the same,” she said, with her soft 
hand creeping closer into his. “I am not 
afraid of anything.” 

“Not of war, and Iin the thick of it, and 
you here waiting for news? Think of it all, 
my child; you bardly know what that is, but 
Ido, It is terribly hard.” 

‘“It would be harder to know you had given 
it up for me,” she said, with a glowing cheek; 
‘*T know it is often done, but I couldn’t bear 
for you to do it.” 

“‘T was sure of that,’ he said, witha pleased 

smile. ‘What I will do is to promise never 
to part you two against your wish. Nay, no 
thanks, sweetheart. Here we are at the 
station.” 
Once in London a bansom was the easiest 
mode of transit, and Captain Leigh left Lucia 
at her own door. The servant who admitted 
her had no idea but that his young mistress 
had finished the evening with Mrs. Vane, and 
Ladly Dare had been so convinced of that 
being the cause of Lucia’s non-appearance that 
she had retired. So for that night the half- 
dreaded revelation was spared; to-morrow it 
would be easier. 


_—_— 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Tue morrow brought Alban Leigh, and by 


that time Lady Dare knew the truth. lt 
hardly needed Lucia’s pleadings to make he: 
resolve to raise no opposition; ste hed baci 
enough of schemes, and the change in the gir! 
herself was the most potent persuader. Knee! 
ing beside her mother ste told her everything : 
thai when she parted from Lord Arbuthnot ii 
had been Alban she loved, and he had pre 
mised not to separate them unless she wishe: 
it. Lady Dare could not have quite the sam 

faith in a lover’s promises as Lucia had, anu 
besides, she was quite aware that where th 

choice lay between mother and husband th 
mother would stand the least chance. &tili 
that was no worse than if Lucia had married 
Wilbraham. She sent the girl away whe 
Captain Leigh was announced, and received 
him very graciously, listening in silence to a! 
he had to say. It was not much; he wen 

straight to the point, without a word of regre: 
that he bad not this and that, as Lucia’s 
mother might have expected. If Lady Dar 

had wanted to raise an objection it would hav: 
been difficult while ke looked so oblivious 0: 
anything to object to. But she did gathe 

courage to suggest rather vaguely sometiin 

about giving up the army. ‘“ That was out o 
the question,’’ he answered, gravely. ‘Ii was x 
common enough thing,’ Lady Dare urged. “1 
know it is; nevertheless, I could not do it 

Besides,” and he smiled slightly, “if I wishe 

it, it would fail of its effect, Lady Dare.” 

“T suppose Lucia would not like it,” said 
she, hali laughing, but a trifle vexed. 
“You see I have no otier child, Captaiu 
Leigh.”’ 

“{ know I am asking a great deal,’’ said 
Alban, touched by the manner in which she 
said the last words. ‘‘ Perhaps you will thin} 
my promise to Lucia easily made now, but 
not willingly kept hereafter. I can only ask 
you to trust to my honour and my love ior her 
to keep it fully.” 

“T can trust to both, I am quite aware,” sh: 
said, giving him her hand. “I have grown 
wiser, and I only want her to be happy. Don't 
take her from me just yet, that is all. Now i 
will semd her to you.”’ 

After all, Lady Dare thouglit when she was 
alone, what could she really expect for Lucix 
more than this? It was certain Alban Leigh 
could give her such a home as she was accus- 
tomed to, seeing that the Dares had, though 
mixing in bigh society, never lived in grand 
style themselves. And she knew of course thet 
he would be his uncle’s heir; so she grew cou 
tent. And wien in their more intimate relations 
she saw more of Alban himseif, she became su 
fond of him as to wonder how she could have 
ever had a doubt about the whole thing. Lord 
Arbuthnot, when he came over in the train of 
the Fonblanques, of course, had none. Equally 
of course, after his first earnest congratulations, 
he chafied Leigh about missing their party 
that day in Burnham Beeches, and locked so 
delighted over it that Alban had hardly the 


| heart to retort, 





‘* Weren't you glad,’ Will said, ‘‘thoze stupid 
people made a muddle, and each carriage tull 
thought you and Lucia were in another car- 
riage; and you, O punctual soldier, forgot 
time and train and everything else in the 
world.” 

“* Except that Slough was four miles off and 
we were alone,” said Leigh, not in the least 
discomposed. “No fellow in his senses would 
forget that.” 

* Ah, well, it’s all right,” said Lord Arbuth- 
not, “give me your hand, Alban; you know 
what I feel.” And then Wilbraham went with 
the parting injunction— : 

“It’s not to release you from your promise 
to support me when I am married. You'll have 
to wait.” 

He met Lucia in such a frank way that there 
could:be no embarrassment. He seened i» 
forget there had ever been any relation tetween 
them than that he claimed now—a brother’s; 
end kissed her as if indeed she were his sister. 
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They understood each other thoroughly, though 
no allusion was made to the past. For the 
rest of the world, there were at first, as a mat- 
ter of course, remarks over tea and at morning 
calls about Miss Dare’s engagement, sometimes 
such as Lucia would not have cared to hear, 
though she guessed they must be uttered. 
*: Settled her mind at last,” one would say, ‘‘I 
hope she won’t alter it. I never could under- 
stand whether it was my lord or she who gave 
up tho other affair, They never gave a 
reason,” 

‘*My dear,’”’ perhaps mamma would answer, 
‘* what need to conjecture about it? I expect 
one or the other or both changed their minds. 
Doesn't the present state of affairs look like 
it?” 

“ They’ve been a long time about it,” anyhow ; 
and then another sabject would come up, and 
Lucia was left in peace. She did not trouble 
her head much about gossip or about any- 
thing. The season’s round of gaiety that had 
grown wearisome last summer was invested 
with a marvellous charm now; never had 
garden parties and concerts and balls been so 
delightful; never had Cliefden and Cookham 
heen so lovely, nor long country rides so happy ; 
though, with all his devotion, Alban Leigh was 
no more subservient as a lover than he had 
been as a friend; but the girl had no longer 
any pleasure in the show of power. Knowing 
she held his heart, how could she be piqued as 
in the days when he alone had seemed not 
under her sway ? 

Lord and Lady Arbuthnot came back from 
their honsymoon in time to be present at the 
somewhat quiet marriage which Lucia had 
preferred. He was bound to be there, Will 
said, if only to se how his gift to the bride 
became her, and certainly the jewels were 
magnificent enough to enhance even her beauty ; 
but she valued them for something above their 
costliness. She thought when they dressed her 
that morning she would almost rather have 
gone to the altar without Alban’s gift than 
Wilbraham’s, 

‘* What are you thinking of? ’ said a sweet 
voice, one clear warm evening. as a girlish form 
stole over the grassin the old-fashioned garden 
of Whinmorton Deanery. 

“Did you think I was never coming? or 
didn’t you care, since you have all a man loves 
—his cigar?” 

Alban Leigh flung away the cigar, as if to 
prove to the pretty intruder that he did not 
love it so very much, and looked down in a 
face winsome enough to win a devotee to smok- 
ing from the choicest braud one could dream 
of, let alone actually smoke. 

‘‘ Where have you been?” he asked, smiling 
—it would have been impossible fora man at 
the point of death to lock grave. ~ 

“ Tu the cathedral, and I tried to play the 
organ—didn’t you hear me? I wish you had 
been there, it was so shadowy and solemn.” 

‘You liked it? I was soafraid you would find 
it dull here, only the dear old man would never 
have been happy if we had not come.” 

Dull! Oh, no. I love him already, and I 
like this garden with ths cathedral looking so 
sombre; and those dark trees, and old- 
fashioned flowers; Iam glad we came. Now 
you have not answered me—you were looking 
£0 grave when I came up, you never even 
heard me.” 

“That was a terrible lapse,” said Leigh, 
passing his arm over her shoulders, “ but it 
mattered the less because it was you I was 
thinking of?” 

Her fingers were playing with the flower in 
his button-hole she had fastened there herself, 
and she looked up questioningly : 

“Something I don’t know, and want you to 
tell me,” said Alban, answering the look. 

“* What is it?” 

“T wan’t to know,” he said, rather slowly, 
“ why it was you did not like me to differ from 
you when I first knew you.” 

She did not answer at once, and even in the 
growing dusk he could see that the colour had 
come into her face. Then she said—rather 
hesitatingly : 





“T didn’t know why then—afterwards I 
thought I shouldn’t have cared if I had been 
quite indifferent.” 

* And I thought so, too, when you told me 
about it, only I couldn’t ask you then,’ said 
Captain Leigh, rather coolly. ‘“‘ What time does 
the ‘ afterwards’ refer to, sweetheart?” 

She answered by another question, not look- 
ing at him, but up at the darkening sky. 

“ Do you remember that night when I was 
with you in the train, and there was an acci- 
devi?” 

‘*T remember.”’ 

The next words she said, laying ber pretty 
head against him: 

“TI knew then—you called me brave, but I 
was not afraid because I was with you. I 
thought I should like to have died then—I was 
so happy and so wretched.” 

He could not answer at once—the words re- 
vealed so much he had not k::owa—only 
guessed at. Presently he bent down, touching 
his lips to the rippling hair :— 

‘* Which are ycu now, my wife?” 

‘*Very happy,’ came the answer, with a 
soft, bright smile. 


[THE END. ] 








TO THE WORLD GUILTY. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MOTH AND THE CANDLE. 


Wuen Hyacinth returned to Grosvenor- 
street at ten p.u. from Mrs. Sandon’s Rich- 
mond garden-party, Louis and Gwendolen 
were together in the drawing room, the latter 
lying on a sofa—she had been also to a garden- 
patty and was tired—and the former reading, 
or, rather, he had been reading, but had cast 
aside his book on hearing the carriage stop, 
and his cheek flushed and his hand trembled 
as he rose to open the door for Hyacinth’s 
entrance. 

“Here I am,” she said, throwing down hat 
and gloves on a lounge, and then going up to 
Gwendolen. “ Are you tired, Gwennie? Why 
did you not go to bed?” 

“‘T wanted to wait and see you,” Gwendolen 
auswered, looking up searchingly into the beau- 
tiful face. ‘“ How did youenjoy yourself, Hya- 
cinth?” 

“ Very much,” said the girl, sitting down on a 
low stool by the sofa, and half turning to Louis, 
who had seated himself cloze by. ‘‘ We went 
on the river—some of us—and I had such a nice 
pull; and there were numbers of delightful 
people—not stiff, like some English—oh, some 
are so stiff—cold—indifferent—seem afraid to 
laugh or to care for anything. We areso lively 
in Vienna,” 

‘*Frivolous, Aunt Philippa would say,’’ said 
Louis, laughing. ‘‘ Was Hazlemere there?” 

“Yes; and I was a good deal with him. I 
don’t know how it was—don’t poison my coffee, 
Gwennie—I am sure I have no wish totry and 
rival you. I like him very well, but not a bit 
mre than many others, and not so much as 
some.” ‘ 

“ Well, ’tis nothing strange that you should 
be a good deal with him, Hyacinth,” said 
Louis, with a half laugh, “‘he would take care 
of that.’’ 

**T don’t think. he did, Lonis,’”’ said she, 
frankly ; and a perplexed look fleeted across her 
face as she remembered that twice, at least, 
it seemed more Lochisla’s doing than Hazle- 
mere’s that the latter was with her. But the 
pause was only secondary, and she went on: ‘I 
flirted most, after all, with the Duke of Meri- 
vale. He is young, just of age—think of that, 
Louis !—and made himself remarkably agree- 
able. I had such fua with him. I made great 
jokes at his French—it is very funny. Aud 
then he gave me lessons in English dialogue; 
as if I needed it, bat I pretended to.”’ 

‘“‘Stapid puppy!” said Louis, quite angrily. 

Hyacinth’s violet eyes opened wide. 

“ What has the Duke done to you? He is 








not stupid; I like him,” said she; ‘‘and be wil 
be at Henley Regatta, and Mr. Hazlemere 
going too, Gwennie.” 

‘‘You talk quite glibly of Henley Regatt>, 
Hyacinth,” said Louis. 

*Lochisla would have told her about it,” 
said Gwendolen, quietly, “be rowed in it 
two years running, you remember.” 

‘*T have it at my fingers’ ends,” said Hya- 
cinth. ‘And Gwerdolen, what do you thivk ? 
Hazlemere is going to offer you and Louis 
seats on his drag for the Coaching-Club Meet 
in a few days.”’ 

Gwendolen flushed high. “Bat Hyacinth,” 
she said, ‘‘ did he not include you?” 

“ Yes, but I do not think I shall go.” 

‘* Nonsense!” exclaimed Louis, impetuously, 
“why not?” 

“Why!” said the girl, gravely. ‘‘I could 
go with the Duke if I liked, and that would be 
grander.” 

“Did he ask you?” said Gwendolen. 

“ Broadly hinted; he will ask me, I think.” 

“ And all the world will say you are angling 
for him,” observed Louis, shortly. 

“Louis, you are in a very bad homour to- 
night. Gwennie, you look very tired, are you 
not going to keep your roses? I, you know, 
have none to keep.” 

Gwendolen rose, yawned, and declared her- 
self willivg to depart, and she forthwith with- 
drew, telling Hyacinth to come to her room to 
say good-night. 

Louis detained his cousin for a moment as 
sbe turned to bid him adieu for the night. 

“ Why refuse to be one of the party at the 
turn-out, Hyacinth,” he said. “ I cannot rafuse, 
because Gwennie could not go without me, for 
dne cannot put in a substitute. I know why 
you hesitate.” 

“It is no vanity, Louis, you know that!” 
said the girl, colouring. ‘‘ But Gwennie is of a 
jealous temper, is she not? and I would not 
for the world give her the least ground for 
imagining that I wanted Hazlemere to give 
me a second thought. I should like to go, ii 
only for your sake, but I cannot quite maka 
up my mind yet.” 

‘*Bat, then. if you refuse Hazlemere you 
cannot go at all.” 

“Oh, ca! I have seen enough shows and 
spectacles in my life to _ over fifty years 
of most people’s lives. Good-night, dear boy,” 
and Hyacinth bounded lightly up the stairs, 
and vanished. 

The next evening Hyacinth was at the opera 
with Clarice Loring and a cousin of the latter, 
fresh from Oxford, and strongly inclined to 
lose his heart to pretty Clarice. 

Hyacinth became duly absorbed in the opera, 
which she cared very little about (it was the 
Traviata), and would not have come to hear, 
only a new singer was to make her début; so 
she was doubly glad when, at the end of the 
second act, she saw Lochisla enter the stalls. 
He was alone; but already he seemed to know 
many people, for he exchanged bows with 
various occupants of the boxes and stalls. 
Clarice, as she returned his bow, beckoned to 
him, and Hyacinth’s heart beat fast as she 
saw him rise, and in another moment he had 
entered the box. 

‘One would think we had expected you, 
Lord Lochisla,’”’ said Clarice, laughing, as she 
shook hands; ‘but it is really an unlooked 
for pleasure. I thought you did not care for 
operas of this class.” 

‘Not much, I confess, Miss Loring; but I 
wanted to hear if Mile. Bellavalta has fulfilled 
the promise she gave when I heard her some 
years ago at La Scala.” 

He took the vacant place by Hyacinth, and 
for a moment or two they talked about the 
new singer and the opera while numberless 
lorgnettes scanned them. Hyacinth, however, 
was in the corner seat, and half hidden by the 
curtain; but presently, after a pause, filled up 
by the chatter of Clarice and her companion 
the Earl asked,— 

‘* Shall you be at the meet of the Coaching 
Club, Hyacinth?” 

“No, [ think not.” 
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‘‘ Why not,” said the Earl, glancing keenly 
and covertly at her, and seeing that she had 
changed colour a little; ‘‘Hazlemere told me 
to day that he had asked you to go on his drag 
with Gwendolen and Louis.” 

** Yes, he asked me yesterday at the garden- 
party, and I gave no definite answer. 1 think, 
when he asks me again, that I shall refuse.’ 

‘For his sake?” 

“Oh, Count Errol, you know I am not so 
vain! but Gwennie—I don’t want her to think 
I would try to stand in her light.” 

Lochisla’s brow darkened. He played with 
his moustache for a moment in silence; then 
he said quietly,— 

“You must do as you like, Hyacinth; but 
if you intend to shun Hazlemere’s society be- 
cause Gwendolen might imagine you were her 
rival, you have set yourself a difficult task.” 

Hyacinth did not answer a word; she could 
not have spoken then if she had tried; she felt 
choking; she was stunned, bewildered. Never 
before had Lochisla shown to her in look or 
tove the faintest tinge of displeasure. Now— 
and apparently without just cause—he was 
vexed ; slightly as tone and manner indicated 
the fact, it was enough for Hyacinth’s sensitive 
spirit. She did not resent it; if anyone else 
had so spoken her pride would have been in- 
stantly on the alert; but with Lochisla she 
wondered in a vague, dazed, manner how she 
had done wrong, what cause she had given him 
for impatience. Ah! if she could have read 
his heart then, and known how deep was the 
self-inflicted wound, more cruel by far than 
the wound he had given her. Must he compel 
her, too, to misunderstand him? 

He turned and bent towards her. 

‘Hyacinth, forgive me ; forget that I spoke.” 

“I cannot forget,’’ said the girl, under her 
breath, “if I have vexed you.” 

“Thou vex me!’ he stopped. Eye and lip 
and mien must be schooled here; there must 
be no outward sign of the tempest that surged 
within; but the struggle was sharp and bitter, 
if brief; yet he conquered all but what 
Hyacinth alone could detect—the passionate 
quiver in the soft voice—the deep emotion that 
his very words betrayed. 

‘*T would I had bitten out my tongue, Hya- 
cinth, ere it could utter words that wounded 
thee. If I was vexed, it was not with thee, 
my heart.” 

‘Then I am happy again,” said the girl, 
gently ; ‘‘and, Count Errol, I will go to the 
meet if you wish it.” 

‘‘ Always my wishes,’ muttered the Earl, 
through his teeth. ‘‘ When will the day of 
recompense come !”’ 

Hyacinth flushed a little, but was silent; 
the Ear! added, ‘‘I think it would be better to 
accept Hazlemere’s invitation.” 

“Then I will accept it.” 

How his heart smote him! he was making 
an agent of her perfect love for him ; it seemed 
a veritable treason; yet if she knew all she 
would forgive him. Still the sense of wrong 
was there—he was deceiving her; and a noble 
nature is like highly tempered steel—the 
breath of a lie sullies it. 

The curtain now rose, and little more was 
said by either Lochisla or his young companion 
till the close of the opera. Then he flung the 
lace mantle round her, and led her out to the 
carriage. 

“Did you know,” he said, as they passed 
down the stairs, ‘that Lady Loring has asked 
me to spend part of the autumn at Bramble- 
mere?”’ 

“No, I have not heard it; and you are going, 
Count Errol?” 

“Yes. The invitation is for the last week 
in July.” 

“You mean you only stay a week.” 

‘*No, I go down on the 30th. Lady Loring 
wishes me to stay more than a week, but no 
definite time has been fixed.” 

“Ts it at Bramblemere,” said Hyacinth, half 
smiling, ‘‘ that there is a banshee? ” 

“ They say so, but I would not vouch for the 
lady’s existence.” 

They had reached the carriage now; the 








usual adicux were exchanged, and the carriage 
drove off. ; 

The next day Hazlemere called in Grosvenor 
Street, and proffered his invitation to Gwen- 
dolen and Louis, and renewed it to Hyacinth ; 
— Hyacinth, to young Stanhope’s joy, accep- 

it. 

Certainly no coach of the turn-out was more 
noticed than Herbert Hazlemere’s; not be- 
cause the horses were the finest, or the tooling 
the best, though Hazlemere drove a splendid 
team and was an accomplished whip, but be- 
cause Hyacinth Vernon was on it; and in 
sooth, though Gwendolen too was there, 
Hazlemere felt more disposed to give his 
attention to her brilliant cousin. Gwendolen, 
whatever rhe felt, laughed and chatted gaily, 
and seemed to enjoy herself thoroughly; but 
that evening, when she was dressing for 
dinner, Miss Philippa entered her dressing- 
room, and dismissing the maid began abruptly, 

“So Hyacinth made a fresh sensation at 
the turn-out, I thought she had not intended 
to go?” 

‘She said nothing positive, auntie. It was 
Louis persuaded her, I think.” 

‘** Louis!” repeated Miss Philippa. “ Gwen- 
aoe I hope that girl is not trifling with 

im.’ 


Gwendolen started. 

*¢ Auntie, Iam sure she is not. I don't be- 
lieve she bas an idea that Louis thinks of her 
otherwise than she does of him.” 

‘*You speak with great certainty of her 
feelings, Gwendolen.” 

“IT may be wrong. Hyacinth is not like 
other people. I cannot make her out, If she 
does care for Louis more than for a brother 
or cousin she is not herself aware of it, or she 
could not treat bim as she does, unless she 
were a cruel and most cunning coquette, and 
Hyacinth is neither the one nor the other !” 

‘*‘ Not cruel or cunning, but,” said Miss Phi- 
lippa, ‘‘ her manner is too unconventional—too 
foreign!” 

“And she says we English are so prim,” 
observed Gwendolen, laughing slightly. “I 
wish I had her manner ; it is charming, yet she 
never flatters men ; they see she can do without 
them. But with such beauty one is indepen- 
dent. The Duke of Merivale would be at her 
feet to-morrow if she chose; he will be in a 
week whether she chooses or not,” 

“ And Herbert Hazlemere also!” said Miss 
Philippa, drily. 

Gwendolen bit her lip. 

‘*‘Hazlemere thinks that Locbisla is in love 
with Hyacinth,” she said. ‘1 know it by 
things he has said.” 

“Perhaps Hazlemere is right,” observed 
Miss Philippa; but Gwendolen flushed ,crim- 
sop, and said hastily, — 

“Tf it be so he will soon learn that Hya- 
cinth knows him for what he is. If he wishes 
to win her he is acting strangely by forcing her 
to know him as worse even than she might 
have supposed him. There now, auntie, I am 
ready,” and Miss Stanhope passed her aunt 
on her way to the dining-room, cutting short 
an unpleasant subject with some brusquerie, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A REVELATION. 


Hyactntu Vernon was the fashion; she must 
be presented was the verdict of the elders, and 
Hyacinth shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
said, ‘If you like.’”’ So she was presented by 
the Austrian ambassadress, and never bent 
more lovely girl over a royal hand, and never, 
perhaps, did woman’s heart feel less elation 
than hers at the universal homage paid to that 
beauty. She was pleased in a fashion, but no 
deep impression was made, Louis's pride in 
Her gave her far more delight, and a look from 
Lochisla would have been worth all the admi- 
ration of the courtly crowd. 

And the next day came an invitation from 
the Austrian ambassadress to Gwendolen, 
Louis, Miss Philippa, and Hyacinth, to a grand 
assembly and ball at the Embassy. Miss 
Philippa, who did not care for Jate heurs, de- 








clined ; but the Stanhopes and Hyacinth went, 
for this was really the latter’s début in society. 
‘‘ Everybody ” would be here to-night; and 
Gwendolen wondered, as the carriage drove to 
the Embassy, whether that ‘‘ everybody” 
would include Lord Lochisla, but if it did, 
there was no need, among perhaps three huu- 
dred guests, for her to encounter him. Sha 
half hoped he might be here; her mind still 
cherished that wild idea that he was yet to be 
won. 

Shortly after Louis and his sister and cou- 
sin had entered the brilliantly illuminated 
salons, fast filling with a gorgeous crowd—for 
even the men gave their quota of colour, mili- 
tary uniforms abounding—Hazlemere t uched 
young Stanhope on the arm. 

‘*Did you know,” he whispered, “ that Loch- 
isla is here ?”’ 

Lonis flushed slightly. ‘ Ithought he might 
be,” he said, “ but itis nothing tome. Ishall 
not speak to him.” 

‘‘There he is, yonder,” added Hazlemere, 
and Louis looked. There stood Cameron of 
Lochisla amid a distinguished group of cour- 
tiers, soldiers, and ladies. He was in the full 
uniform of his regiment, and his breast glit- 
tered with orders, and as Louis gazed on him 
fierce and bitter passion stirred within him ; 
and he had never felt more keenly the hollow- 
ness of the world’s code than at this moment, 
when he saw Lochisla standing, an honoured 
guest, among men of honour and women of 
repute. 

The young man turned away. Hazlemere 
glanced at Hyacinth, but she was already sur- 
rounded; he sought Gwendolen’s side, she 
took bis arm, and they made their way slowly 
through the press. 

Ske, too, had seen Lochisla, and her heart 
beat high with a determination to meet him 
for a second face to face in this brilliant 
throng, and put him to shame before the world 
he braved by his very presence; to meet him, 
too, with a man by her side whose name stood 
high, and who was already spoken of as a possi- 
ble suitor for her hand ; to meet him when he 
wore the insignia of the fame to which he 
appealed to blot out the memory of foul dis- 
honour ; nothing would be lacking in her tri- 
umph, and the apparent accident of the meet- 
ing would still even a whisper against herself, 
With this purpose in her mind Gwendolen— 
unnoticed by her companion—guided his steps 
in the direction of the group of which Lochisla 
formed one, 

Too late, Hazlemere perceived that they 
must pass close to the Earl, and he glanced 
round hastily to see if it was possible to avoid 
the contreiemps ; but in a throng it is not always 
easy to choose a new direction, and Gwendolen, 
moreover, glancing into Hazlemere’s face, said 
haughtily,— 

“Mr. Hazlemere, there is no necessity to 
alter our movements, There is no one here I 
can care to avoid.” 

Even as she spoke two or three intervening 
people gave way, and Gwendolen’s robe actualiy 
swept Lochisla. He stood with his back half 
turned to her, so that it was incumbent on him 
to move to allow her to pass. Feeling the in- 
voluntary touch be turned and drew back with 
a bow and the instinctive, ‘‘ Pardon, madame,” 
on his lips; and his eyes met Gwendolen’s 
full. 

The gaze of twenty people was on both at 
that moment. The woman’s eyes glittered 
like steel —their look was proud and scornful ; 
her cheek was flushed, her lips compressed. 
Lochisla in that painful moment preserved 
perfect self-control; even a change of colour 
did not betray him. He met the look that— 
before all these witnesses—burned him like 
living fire, with a clear steady glance, and, 
with no other sign of recognition turned away, 
and quietly and appropriately answered 
remark of the beautiful Marchioness of 
Lymington, which the approach of Gwendolen 
had interrupted. 

Miss Stanhope passed on. She had certainly 
not gained the triumph she sought. Those 
who had observed the episode exchanged 
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gisnces, and Lord Alfred Fitzalan whispered 
t> a well-known diplomat : 

“By Jove! though Lochisla treated her 
sbamefutly, he had the best of it just now. He 
behaved splendidly.” 

And s> Gwendolen felt. She had endea- 
voured to humiliate the man who had seorned 
her, and it seemed as though the humiliation 
were Lers instead.. . 

‘‘ Lord Lochisla,” said Lady Loring, nearly 
an hour later, “I have been trying for the last 
tweaty minutes to get af you; bat you are 
almo.t:as unreachable as Miss Vernon. She 
has completely carried cff all the honours. 
Where is she now?” 

«I cannot tell you; I have hardly seen her 
since she arrived.” 

“Have you not, indeed? how strange!” 
exclaimed Lady Loring. ‘ She las one of; the 
loveliest toilettes in the rooms—black and white 
and diamonds, and exquisite lace. Some of 
the women are terribly envious aboutit. The 
danciog commences in tha next room pre- 
sently. I don’t think Miss V raon will be 
able to avoid dancing if she wished to. The 
men won’tallowit. Aw revoir!” and Lady 
Loring passed on. 

‘‘ She must not avvid dancing,” said Lochisla 
to himself; “she must dance with- Hazle- 
meve.”’ 

He saw the young man at a little distance, 
and made his way tc him. 

‘“Hazlemere,” said he, smiling, ‘fare you 
seckinga partner? No? Well I can bespeak 
you one—a beautiful dancer. I am seeking 
her now—I have not spoken to her yet— 
but friends, you know, always come last.” 

‘You are speaking of Miss Vernon! But you 
are too generous.” 

‘Oh, I shall dance very little, if at all. I 
will gladly be your deputy.” 

Hyacinth was just now standing by old 
General Bassendorff, who had fought in the 
Franco-German war, and he was asking her 
about her life in the camp, for he had not been 
in Count Cameron’s division. 

‘‘ Here comes our gallant Uhlan,” said the 
old general, “‘lcoking for the ‘ angel’ of the 
regiment, I will warran',’ and Hyacinth 
turned with a quiek colour and smile to greet 
the Earl. 

‘* At last,” she said, half-archly, as she gave 
him her hand, ‘‘ you conaescexd to speak to 
me. 

“ Blame your own charms, fair Hyacinth,” 
said the Earl, kissing the little hand; “ that 
drew around youa phalanx I dared not venture 
to assault.” 

‘‘ Tt is the first time,” said General Bassen- 
dorff, as Lochisla turned and saluted him, 
‘‘that Count Cameron sbrank from charging 
a phalanx. Fie; fie!” 

‘« Nay, general, yon wropgme, Anold friend 
can afford to stand aloof, and allow others to 
pass through the gates of Paradise.” 

The general glanced at the noble face and 
form cf the speaker, and thought: ‘ Yes, you 
can afford to be magnanimous; you need not 
be afraid of arival.” But aloud hesaid: 

‘‘Just now, however, you mean to carry 
Paradise off with you. Weil, I suppose I must 
give itup. Ifit is not one it will be another, 
and you have the best right.” 

And he laughingly patted Hyacinth’s hand, 
as she looked up to him half-deprecatingly. 
“JT shall fall in love with you outright if you 
look so pathetic,’ he said. ‘“ Ah,. you laugh, 
but I have some heart left still.” 

“Dear old man! ” said Hyacinth, as 
Lochisla drew ber away, and then face and 
voice changed as she glanced admiringly at 
her companion. 

“T lika to see you so,” she said, “it looks 
home - like, The English soldiers seem 
asuamed of their profession. It strack me so 
strangely when I came to England to see mili- 
tary men in private clothes. Now you are my 
awn Count Errol again.” 

‘*T am sorry my hold on your regard, Hya- 
cinth,” said the Earl, smiling, ‘depends on a 
fine uniform and a few decorations.” 

‘ A great many decorations,” corrected the 





girl, proudly ;- but Lochisla interrapted 
1eT :— 

‘Hush, Hyaciath! I thivk sometimes all 
those orders are amockery—nay no more. Let 
me try at least to banish painful themes for 
theshort time I can be with you. Is: your 
card quite fall?” 

‘*Not- quite. I kept it. open for you, Errol. 
You will claim it? You cannot be a wall- 
flower, you know; the ladies will expect you 
to danee.”’ 

“One lady does, evidently, swectheart. How 
good of you to keep one for me-. what is it?” 

“Gan you ask? a waltz, of) course. See,” 
showing him her card, ‘‘there are your initials,”’ 

“Ah! [had meant to stand aloof; I must 
e’en strike my colours to you, Hyacinth: and 
now let me. bespeak a vacancy for Eazlemere.”’ 

Hyacinth looked up quickly. 

pa he ask you to be his deputy?” she 
Said. 

‘Why no; I offered to plead for him, as I 
knew he wanted to dance with you, and conld 
not reach you-—you have been so usurped.” 

‘« Well, I will keep one for him,’’ said the 
girl. ‘“‘ Have you securediany partners, Errol?” 

“Not yet. Ido not care to dance much. 
Our hosiess will keep one for me, 1 know, and 
Emma Loring, and so will Mrs. Sandon; be- 
sides a certain sonsie fassje, as we should call 
her in the Highlands.”’ 

‘‘ Many of them will hope to dance with you, 
Count Errol,” said Hyacinth, smiling. ‘“ Ah! 
now there is a move to the next room, and the 
band is commencing. My partner will be here 
directly —peste take him !”’ 

‘Who is it, Hyacinth ?”’ 

‘‘ Phe Duke of Merivale.” 

‘Ah! poor lad. I fear he is losing his 
heart.” 


“ His fancy, maybe,” said the girl, carelessly. | 





‘‘ Hyacinth, you have too little self-con- | 


sciousness, too little vanity. There are not 


' mere himself startled her a, little; 


many women for whom men break their | 


hearts; but there are a few—and you are one 
of the few.” 

“Errol,” with a frightened look; ‘do you 
mean that I must be more careful; indeed, I 
am alike to all.” 

‘‘ My dear child, I would not have you other 
than you are; and if youwere to try to change 
it would be of no avail. Heaven has made 
you beautiful and winning. I only warned 
you against an errer which might cost you 
pain, for you would grieve bitterly if you really 
wounded a man’s heart, through—or if you 
imagined it through—insouciance. Forgive me. 
Here is the Duke.” 


‘*Not at-all. I-hate square: dances, and T 


want to talk to some of the. fogies. There is 
deax old: General. Bassendorfi ; I began a fiirta- 
tion with him, and I intend to finishiit. Go 
and get me an ice, Lonis, like a good boy; I 
shall have my “partner coming for me»in a 
minute.” 

Stanhope: vanished, and Lord Alfred Fitz- 
alan, looking after him, observed to Lady 
Lymington, his cousin ; ‘‘ I.wonder if -Stanho 
is spoony in that quarter.’ ' 

“T pity him: ifhe is,” responded her lady- 
ship. drily.’ “No doubt! he is~all the men 
are; but why should she think of him when 
she has her pick? Look at Merivale, he is 
ready to propose: any minnie, I believe, and 
Hazlemere.”’ 

‘“What will Miss Stanhope say to that, 
Laura?” 

‘* She must endure it as best she may. After 
all, Lochisla is the man who ought to carry 
the day, if: it! weren’t for that blot. on his 
name; but he doesn’t béhave in the least.as if 
he were in love with her.” 

Half-an-hour later, Gwendolen, sitting by 
the conservatory deer, saw Hazlemere ap- 
proach Hyacinth; who had just been dancing 
with the German ambassador, and Miss 
Stanhope bit her lip. Yet she did not blame 
Hyacinth; she did not for # moment think 
that her cousin encouraged Hazlemere.. The 
young: man glanced at Gwendolen as he led 
out Hyacinth, and he: certaiuly would not have 
exchanged his present partner for his late one. 

Hyacinth was: a, perfect dancer, and Hazle- 
mere, having learnt abroad, danced well, and 
so, but for Gwendolen, the gitl would have en- 
joyed this waltz; but she thought of what 
Lochisla had said to her; and it was impossible 
for her to be blind to the fact that she was 
more attractive than Gwendolen. 

Besides, before the dance was over, Hazle- 
it was 
nothing that he said, nothing even in his 
manner that could be distinetly grasped, but 


| that something which shows a woman 'a man 


is not indifferent to her; and Hyacinth shrank 
from the thought of a double wrong—a wrong 
to Gwendolen and to Hazlemere; for she 
could give nothing to him if he should waste 
his whole heart on her. 

The next dance was a quadrille, and as 
Hyacinth had already declined two or three 


| requests for it, she could not well escape from 


His Grace came up radiant and smiling, and | 
Hyacinth was led away to the dance, whilethe | 


Count joined a group of diplomatists. Ere 
long, however, his hostess came up and tapped 
him with her fan. 

‘*My lord,” said she; “I am ashamed of 
you—you not dancing! I cannot allow it.’ 

‘* Madame, you convict the sinner; will 
you not help him on the road to reparation? 
It is the preacher’s part, you know.” 

‘So it is; but you are too keen a sinner for 
my poor wit,’’ said the ambassadress, laugh- 
ing, and taking his arm; and they joined the 
crowd in the dancing room. 

The first set over, Hazlemero, who had 
danced it with Clarice Loring, found oppor- 
tunity to approach Hyacinth Vernon, and try 
his fortune. 

‘*T have two vacancies,’ she said; “ you can 
make your choice,” and she gave him her card. 

‘Not both, Miss Vernon ?’”’ 

‘Oh, no; one I must keep for my cousin 
Louis, in case he asks me, you know.” 

Hazlemere bowed, marked his initials against 
a waltz, and withdrew. Louis came up at the 
moment, 

‘* Hyacinth, he said, eagerly, “‘ have you had 
merey on me?”’ 

“Yes, Louis, I can only give youwoone, See,” 
marking his initials; ‘now I am filled up— 
that is as many as I mean to dance. I shall 
sit out some.”’ 

‘*How good of you to give me any, Hya- 
cinth ; but you are cruel to sit out so many.” 





Hazlemere’s suggestion to saunter through the 
rooms, 

“You must,” he said, as they threaded their 
way towards the outer salon, where there was 
more room for promenading, “rescind your 
resolution abont the ‘Lancers.’ Can I not per- 
suade you?” 

‘*No, indeed, Mr. Hazlemere,” said she, in 
her pretty English. ‘I have declined several 
others—how could I make any exception?” 

‘* But have I not a better claim than at least 
some of these others—we are not strangers?” 

“No; but I cou!d not do this even for a 
very old friend.” 

“Your last words, Miss Vernon, somewhat 
reconcile me to refusal, for they seem to allow 
me @ friend’s place.” 

“ Surely; at any rate,” rather wickedly, “as 
the word is used in society.” 

“Ah! do not qualify it,” said Hazlemere, 
hastily. 

“ Well, I will not—in words.” 

“ Nor in thought, I trust.” 

“Then you are very trusting, but we must 
not travel into metaphysical definitions. Be 
always merry; that is the ball-room motto, is 
it not?” 

“Tt is not yours, Miss Vernon.” 

“Yet the English say foreigners. are frivo- 
lous, They say they know bow to enjoy them- 
selves. You English are.so grave, aud yeu want 
to justify the retort; you leok. as. if you had 
heard that your best hupter had gone lame.” 
She laughed merrily. 

‘* Don’t laugh atme, don’t mock. me, Miss 
Vernor,’’ said Hazlemere, in a low tove, and 
flushing scarlet, 
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Hyacinth started, and her heart gave a sud- 
den wild throb of fear. She had tried to turn 
off any serious conversation, but had no idea 
Hazlemere would take her joking in this man- 
ner. She, too, changed colour, but only for a 
second ; the next she said coolly,— 

“I merely jested—I did not mock.” 

Hazlemere bit his lip hard. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘I 
misunderstood you.” 

‘*T will be more careful another time,” said 
Hyacinth, gravely, but still with that under- 
current of raillery in her tone. She was 
determined not to accept anything in her com- 
panion’s manner seriously ; determined to 
show him. how little what he thought or felt 
about her could influence even a passing hour 
of her life, _Hazlemere winced, but the rebuff 
rather spurred him to renewed. effort than 
damped bis ardour; yet, infatuated as he was 
—completely fascinated by his beautiful com- 
panion—he saw that he had perhaps already 
overstepped the limits which so short an ac- 
quaintance ‘warranted—at any rate,in this 
place and at thistime. Perhaps, he flattered 
himself, as for a few moments he walked on 
in silence at:Hyaciuth’s side, that was all she 
meant—for a ball-room the language, the 
manner of the ball-room. 

A man must not carry bis heart om his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. Hazlemere was a 
man of the world, and when he spoke again it 
was in acceptation of Hyaciuth’s hint, and 
she, with graceful readiness, took up the ball 
Presently, however, she suggested that, they 
should turn back to the ball-room. 

‘“‘ They will be forming shortly for the-waltz,” 
she said, “and Lord Loehisla will. be looking 


for me.” rd 


Hazlemere wished the Earl anywhere but 


where he was. As they passed under the lofty 
archway into the dancing salon Lochisla ap- 
proached. 

“TIT come as a thief, Mr. Hazlemere,” hoe 
said, with a slight smile, and his keen covert 
giance took in more than perhaps Herbert 
Hazlemere would have cared for him to know. 
“ This. is my dance, Hyacinth, is it. not?” 

“ Yes,” she said, wondering a little why he 
asked the question; but he knew why, and 
smiled again, but not visibly, seeing the quick 
flash in Hazlemere’s eyes as he bowed and 
turnedaway. That “ Hyacinth,” the manner of 
assured friendship, if nothing more, was not 
pleasant to Mr. Hazlemere. ‘That is good,” 
said the Earl to himself; but as he passed his 
arm round thegirl’s slight form he bent down 
and said, softly: 

“What is the matter, darling? You are 
trembling.” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, not raising her 
eyes, ‘‘ ab least ow 

‘At least, ‘something’ ; that is what ‘nothing’ 
usually means, is it not? And ’tis not a very 
deep riddle to read, but of that anon. And 
now forget all pain, for is not this the first 
dance with my own true love?” 

And Hyacinth did forget—almost, if not 
quite—all that had made her unbappy—all 
but the dazzling, gladness of these too-brief 
moments. 

The promenaders stood still to watch these 
two, as well they might ; fornotwoguests present 
could have formed a more perfect harmony of 
aoa appearance, skill, and association of 
idea— 

**So stately his form and so lovely her face 

That ne’er such a hall such a gaillard did grace.” 

Hazlemere’s brow grew black as he heard all 
around him expressions of admiration, and 
was forced to own to himself how terrible a 
rival this noble-looking chief might prove— 
how easily he could sweep aside all competitors 
if he chose to enter the lists. Gwendolen, too, 
looking on, was not free from pangs of jealousy. 
True, she could’ comfort herself with what 
Hyacinth had told her. She knew that Lochisla 
had spoken very little to his former protégée, 
that he had not danced with her till now—more 
than half way through the evening; but to see 
them together, his arm clasping her, her hand 
in his, to imagine that—whatever she might 








feel—his heart might be beating for that bean- 
tiful girl as it once beat for herself, deserted 
and scorned; to hear the comments on every 
side, praising his beauty and hers, his fame 
and genius ; the conjectures of a possible future 
—all this was exceeding bitter to her, and she 
set her teeth with the fierce determination that 
never should the man who had abandoned her 
call another woman wife. He had left her— 
cruelly left her ; she had humbled herself before 
him, and he had spurned herprayer. So beit. 
Let Hyacinth beware how:she allowed him to 
blind her eyes, and surely it were an easy task. 
High-minded as Hyacinth was she was but a 
girl; this man had protected her, cherished ber, 
nay, loved her, and he had all the gifts that 
win women’s hearts, gifts fatally captivating to 
a nature like Hyacinth’s. . 

Louis drew near and bent dewn to his sister, 
who was for a few moments alone. She 
glanced up quickly, and saw that his eyes 
were following Lochisla and Hyacinth. 

“Gwennie,” he said, in a low suppressed 


voice, ‘that man is playing a villain’s part. 


now; I am certain of-it.” 

“ Louis, what do you mean ?”’ 

“T am cértain that—Heaven knows. for 
what reason —he flung Hyacinth in Hazle- 


smere’s way to-night.’ 


* Louis,”’ said his sister, quietly, though: she 
turned pale, ‘take care what you say. You 
are jealous!” 

‘*Hush,” he whispered, hoarsely. ‘ And 
have I not need to be of him? Do you think 
he loves:her ? ” 

“You are upreasopable,” said Gwendolen, 
hastily. ‘‘ If heloved her, would» he fling her 
in Hazlemere’s way? But.tellime, what makes 
you think he did it? ” 

“t Hazlemere, was talking of Hyacinth—he 
geems to have eyes and thoughts for no one 
else; and he-told me that Lochisla had said 
he would ask Hyacinth to keep a dance for 
him—Hazlemere.” 

Gwendolen mused a moment, and her eyes 
glowed. Perhaps the Earl had purposely 


; thrown Hyacinth in Hazlemere’s way, and, if 


so, what could be his motive? If he loved 
Hyacinth, and his love was not returned, it 
would be impossible to suppose he would try 
to find her another lover. If his love was 
returned then there could be no motive at all, 
except one, incomprehensible even in a debased 
nature, to mar the future of a woman he had 
deeply injured, but who had never injured him, 
regardless of the havoc he was working in a 
third life. Therefore there seemed to Gwen- 
dolen but one mainspring for such conduct— 
jealousy—jealousy of Herbert Hazlemere. The 
cld hope, which it seemed nothing could de- 
stroy, took new life in the unhappy woman’s 
heart. Leochisla was proof against Hyacinth’'s 
attractions because his old love still had power 
over him. Hyacinth was an innocent tool in 
his hands to draw Hazlemere’s affection from 
the woman Errol Cameron—despite his asser- 
tions to the contrary—=still loved, might one 
day woo again. 

But Gwendolen said nothing of her feelings 
on this point to Louis. He, indeed, would 
have been ready to cast her out if he could 
have supposed that she would so degrade her- 
self as to dream of reconciliation with Loch- 
isla—far less actually seek it. 

“Tt may be as you say,” she said, at length, 
‘‘and yet it is hardly likely. I cannot see 
what motive he could have. He may be a 
villain, but a man of his stamp has no pleasure 
in mere wanton wickedness. After all there 
was nothing in such a promise; it was a cour- 
tesy—no more.” 

‘*T hope so,” said Louis, drily, and tarned 
away. 

The dance was over, and Hyacinth stood by 
her partner’s side, 

“ T wish,” she said, with a smile on her lips, 
‘that it was all to go through again,” 

“ You are not tired, then ?’’ 

“Oh, no.” 

‘* Well, to be sure you have no need to be, 
for you dance like an elf, or like moonbeams 


on the water, as the saying is. Do you ever 
touch the ground.” 

‘* Yes, except when you whirl me off it.” 

“TI cannot help it, you are such a feather- 
weight. Come now into the other room, it is 
cooler.” 

As they went towards the assembly-room 

passed close to where Louis Stauhope 
was standing. Lochisla’s quick eye saw him 
at oneg, and caught the young man’s ‘stern 
gaze fixed.en himself; there was mora, too, in 
that gazeithan resentment for the past, but 
the:Karl didnot seem to observe Louis, while 
Hyacinth gave}him a smile. 

“T have not forgotten,” said the Eavl, pre- 
sently, ‘the question\I asked you just before 
the waltz began.” 

“You said you could answer it yourself, 
Errol,” 

‘So, tellime, then, if I am wrong. You 
think that Hazlemere—anay, donot start—think 
is too strong a word—I will put it from my 
standpoint—the obseryer’s—uot from yours. 
You havewonanotherdeyotedrervantin Herbert 
Hazlemere, But, my child, why is your heart 
so troubled? You are.free from blame; the 
moth mustinge his wings in the flame; the 
flame doesnot seek the moth, he flies into it.” 

* Ah, Brrol, do notispeak so, He may think 
that I am/free, andiI am not; and then it is 
not only for his sake, but—but Gwendolen’s.” 

“ Does Gwendolen,” said Lochicla,in a low 
stern tone, “love Hazlemere? Does she even 
pretend to love him?” 

“No.” 

“Yet she seeks to persuade him that she 
loves him, or that, at least, her affections are 
to be won. Is thatnot treason to him? My 
child, I need no help from you to read Gwen- 
dolen’s‘motives in-striving to bring Hazlemera 
to her feet. He willbe a happier man if he 
give his heartto you in vain, than if he learn 
to love Gwendolen Stanhope, only to discover 
too late that he has flung away his life.” 

Hyacinth remembered w'iat Lochisla had 
said before of Gwendolen, and wassilent. The 
Earl added, after a pause: 

‘Tf he suffer, Heaven help him! You, I say 
again, areblameless. You mayavoidhim a little, 
but you cannot avoid him entirely. He is but 
one of many. Ah, Hyacinth, you are paying 
the penalty of exceptional gifts ; no penalty to 
women who triumph in each new conquest ; 
but a heavy one sometimes to a womau who 
thinks and feels as you do.” 

Tears filled the girl’s blue eyes, 

“ Poor Gwennie!” she said, sofily, her mind 
reverting to the cause of her deepest pain. 
“ Poor Gwennie! Errol, I wish I hai not gone 
to them.” 

‘* Aye,” said the Earl, gloomily, “and I also, 
God wot.” 

* But I could not leave them now,” Hyacinth 
added, ‘‘ it would seem as if we had disagreed ; 
it would be unkind to them, to.” 

“ Yet separation must come, Hyacinth, be- 
fore long,” answered Lochisla, watching her 
face. She looked up wonderingly. 

‘© Why so, Count Errol?” 

While they had been talking they had passed 
through the assembly rooms into a long, flower- 
lined gallery beyond, where only a few other 
couples were promenading. Lochisla glanced 
round, and seeing that no one was near, indeed 
that they were practically alone, bent down & 
little, and said coolly and deliberately : 

‘‘ Are cousins, then, blind and deaf?” 

Hyacinth met his eyes with a frozen stare. 
Every drop of blood fled from her face, which 
before had been slightly flushed, her hand 
dropped from his arm ; she stood quite motion- 
less ; she seemed paralysed by those few words 
which contained for her a revelation—a reve- 
lation not yet clearly comprehended. 

Lochisla drew her gently into the recess of 
a painted window. : 

“Poor child!” he almost whispered, “I 
know you never dreamed of this; but is it so 


you?” . , 
“ Ob, Errol!” she hid her face in agony, ‘*it 





cannot, cannot be!” 


strange? Whocan be with you and not love: 
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[‘‘ GWENNIE,”’ LOUIS SAID; THAT MAN IS ACTING A VILLAIN’S PART, I’M CERTAIN OF r,"*) 


Lochisla drew away both the trembling 
hands and clasped them in his own. 

“ My child,” he said, with infinite tenderness, 
“ IT know how bitter to you is the knowledge 
that a love in which you had felt so happy 
can now only cause pain and sorrow. You gave 
Louis the frank affection of a sister, and I do 
not say he misunderstands you; but certainly 
it is not a brother’s love he feels for you.” 

The violet eyes were blinded with tears. 
Louis a lover, whom she had from the very be- 
ginning (what folly it now seemed !) relegated 
to the safe Paradise of brotherhood—riding, 
boating, walking with him, his constant com- 
panion at home and abroad, sitting with him 
w: en Le was ill and weary, not fearing tosrhow 
him that his society gave her pleasure, that 
his physical weakness won that sympathy 
which is so far rewnoved from the pity that 
galls; not shrinking from his kiss, or the 
clasp of his hand! Louisa lover! It seemed 
to her something terrible; and yet, as 
Lochisla had said, why was it strange? The 
very familiarity of their intercourse had per- 
haps encouraged and strengthened his love 
while it had lulled her into security: But oh! 
the agony of this knowledge; sweeping away 
in one blow all peace, all happiness ; changing 
every innocent caress, every frank avowal of 
affection into a memory of shame! with the 
added dread of possible wrong, the thought that 
she had been foolish—that she ought to have 
foreseen—to have acted differently. 

“ Errol,” she said presently, drawing in her 
breath with a quick gasp, “‘ I have been wrong, 
have I not? very, very wrong.” 

“ Hush! heart’s dearest! Do not add need- 
less self-reproach to your trouble. Your con- 
science is spotless. You are to young, and 
Louis is unlike some; but he is no boy, and 
cannot—unless he is almost wilfully b'ind— 
suppose that you, at least consciously, feel for 
him more than asister’s love. The very open- 
ness of your affection defends you against the 
ides of trifling.” 





Hyacinth withdrew one hand from her 
lover's clasp to press it to her heart, striving to 
still its wild heavy beating. If she had been 
free from the danger of prying eyes and ears 
she would have broken down utterly, but that 
could not be here; she must put a curb upon 
the anguish within her, and hide at least all 
marked outward sign. But the struggle was 
hard indeed; and, despite her utmost efforts, 
one deep sob would burst forth with the pas- 
sionate, faltering whisper : 

“ Ob, Errol—it is all misery—misery. It 
will kill him—he has nostrength to fight 
against grief.” 

Lochisla stooped, and just once laid his lips 
to hers, 

‘*My darling! be comforted; why torture 
your heart with such fears ? And perbaps it 
would be well for Louis Stanhope that death 
should come to‘him in his youth; for he can 
only look forward to a life of miserable weak- 
ness.”’ 

* And will he never grow stronger?” 

“Never. Iam making no mere conjecture 
in what Isay. I speak from absolute know- 
ledge. It were a foolish prayer to ask long life 
for him.” 

Hyacinth was silent—awestruck and trem- 
bling. Gwendolen was strong and healthy ; 
how came it that on Louis alone was laid the 
curse of physical weakness? This marked 
difference between brother and sister seemed 
to favour the idea that the same mother had 
not borne them both; ‘and Lady jStanhope, 
Gwendolen had told her cousin, had been ill 
fcr a long time before she died. 

“TI could wish,” said Hyacinth, in a slow 
measured voice, after a few moments’ pause, 
‘*that I had never been born, if I had not 
known you, Errol. I love Louis so much, and 
I shall only make him suffer!” 

‘“‘ Hyacinth,” said the Earl, with deep tender 
gravity; “this pain will be brief—that other, 
a long anguish—a long struggle between the 
soul yearning to be free, and the body, too 





weak to give pleasure in life, too strong to 
break its wretched bond. Is not life—aye, who 
should know it better than I—often far harder 
than death?” 

“Yes, Errol!” in a low hushed voice. 

No more was said then. Lochisla drew her 
hand on to his arm, and they passed out into 
the gallery, almost deserted. Hyacinth was 
still trembling, and trembled yet more, as the 
sound of the music and the measured tread of 
feet reached her ears from the dancing saloon. 

‘‘Count Errol,’’ said the girl, with an effort ; 
“what shall Ido? I cannot leave them.” 

‘Would to Heaven,” the Earl answered 
bitterly, “that I could say to you, ‘Come to 
me,’ but that may not be—now. No, my heart, 
you cannot leave them yet.” 

“ But it cannot be the same, it can never bs 
the same,” said the girl, with burning cheek 
and quivering lip. 

Lochisla set his teeth in pain and turned 
aside. Did not he know this too well? Was 
not this why he had spoken? Strive as she 
would, no woman—and certainly no young 
girl —could maintain to a man, whom she had 
treated as a brother, the same demeanour 
when she knew that he loved her with a very 
different love. 


(To be continued), 








Berrer be envied than pitied. When men 
envy you, they feel that you are above them ; 
when they pity you, they feel that they are 
above you. 

THE poor man who envies not the rich, who 
pities bis companions in poverty, and can 
spare something for him who is still poorer, is, 
in the realms of humanity, a king of kings. 

‘A creat lie,” says the poet Crabbe, ‘is 
like a great fish on dry land; it may fret and 
fling, and make a frightful bother, but it cannot 
hurt you. You have only to keep still, and it 
will die of itself.” 
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NOVELETTE.] 
GOLDEN MESHES. 
CHAPTER I. 


FAMILY REVELATIONS, 


Ir was the middle of June, and the London 
season was at its height. State balls, drawing 
rooms and concerts, flower shows and garden 
parties, were delighting the votaries of fashion 
and ton. 

Lord’s Cricket Ground was the great centre 
of attraction on that bright June day. It was 
the Oxford and Cambridge Elevens’ great 
meeting, and their skill would be tested at the 
fine old English game of cricket, and the 
honours awarded to the victorious side by the 
best judges of the land. A brilliant assem- 
blage of fair women and noble-looking men 
were gathered to witness the battle between the 
two universities. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present, her Royal Highness as 
usual, by her gracious presence and sweet 
smiles, adding lustre and brilliance, and com- 
pleting one of the most animated and beauti- 
ful scenes that fashionable London could 
boast of. There was a delightful breeze, not 
strong enough to stir the dust, or, as Tennyson 
so beautifully expresses it :— 

“A light wind blew from the gates of the sun.” 

In a handsome carriage were three ladies ; 
their attention was fixed intently upon the 
game. The elder seemed deeply interested in 
the issue, and showed that by her excitement 
it was no ordinary curiosity of a sight-seer, 
which was proved by her sundry exclamations 
to ber companions. 

‘* How well dear Sydney looks; I do so hope 
Cambridge will win, Linda,” remarked Lady 
Pemberton. “I never thought I could feel so 
anxious,” 

“T can quite understani, Lady Pemberton, 
your feelings on such an occasion; in fact, I 
share them to a great degree.” 








[4 BRILLIANT MAN@UVRE. ] 


“$0 do I,” broke in a charming girl of eigh- 
teen who sat by the side of the last speaker. 
‘*T declare my heart goes pit-a-pat.” jaa 

‘Oh! you’re always joking,” replied Linda. 
“T think you would make a joke if you were 
dying, Hebe.” 

‘But putting all jests aside, of ‘course I 
sincerely wish that our college may win; but, 
oh ! do look at the darling princess ; doesn’t 
she look lovely? HowI wish I was like her.” 

“So do I,” replied the elder lady; “your 
uncle and I wouldn’t be teased and worried 
from morning till night by such a saucy mad- 
cap as you are. Why don’t you take an exam- 
ple of her dignified and gentle manners.” 

“Oh fie, auntie!” she said, with a pout, 
‘¢you know you promised not to lecture me all 

ay.” 


i Well, I suppose I must let you off,” the lady 
replied, with a good-natured smile. 

At this moment further speech was cut 
short by Lord Pemberton, who approached the 
carriage saying :— 


g 
“T very much fear that Sydney’s team will | 


not win ; from what I can see and hear, it is 
going against them.” 

“ Well, dear,” his wife replied, “it would be 
very un-English of us to give any preference ; 
but I must admit I did hope that our boy would 
be amongst the victors.” 

“« They need not be ashamed to be defeated 
by such antagonists, and may the laurels of 
success crown the best men, I say,” returned 
the Earl. 

“ Bravo! bravissimo! uncle,” Hebeexclaimed, 
clapping her hands; “if we were not in this 
place I'd kiss you.” 

“It’s to be hoped that you would not make 
yourself so absurd,” observed Linda. 

The game went on, and was watched with 
absorbing interest by the multitude, and at 
last the great match of the season was fought 
and won by the Oxford men. 

The line of carriages began to disperse, and 
the crowd to wend their way homewards ; and 








as Lady Pemberton and party are driving to 
their residence we w:ll introduce them more 
fally to the reader. 

Lady Pemberton was a stately, lovable 
woman, and had ruled as a queen of society for 
several years, as she did her husband’s heart, 
Two sons had blessed their union, one was 
abroad, the other matriculating at Cambridge. 

Her husband—Lord Lennox Pemberton— 
was a thorough gentleman, generous in heart 
and mind, chivalrous to women, a good shot, 
and a fine horseman; a true type of a perfect 
English nobleman. 

Hebe Chester was the prettiest, sprightliest 
little coquette in the world, and had just passed 
her eighteenth year, and this was her first 
season. She was small, but perfectly symmetri- 
cal; a bewitching little fairy with an abundant 
mass of wavy golden hair, grey eyes full of 
brightness and vivacity, long-pencilled eye- 
brows and eyelashes, several shades darker 
than her hair, the most piquant of noses, and 
a full-curved mouth, the lips slightly apart, 
and showing two dainty little rows of pearls. 
A perfect figure, full and rounded. Everyone 
admired and liked her, and she liked everyone 
in return. She was the life and soul of a 
party, with her quick wit and keen sense of the 
ridiculous; and if she was a little malicious 
sometimes, it was impossible to be angry 
with her, she was always so eager to atone for 
it, 

Her mother and Lady Pemberton were twin 
sisters ; the former married a young captain in 
the army, and accompanied him to India with 
his regiment, where sbe died of fever two years 
after her husband was killed. 

Hebe was sent, as a dying bequest, to her 
aunt, and was received with open arms. Her 
education had been Lady Pemberton’s chief 
care, and had been entirely conducted under 
her own management, as neither herself nor 
husband could bear the idea of parting with 
the bright, sweet little creature. 

Masters of every accomplishment and art 
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had been secured to impart their knowledge to 
the wayward little beauty, but most of them 
gave up their task in despair, as her great 
delight and pastime was to poke fun, and make 
ridicule of their efforts to turn her out-an 
accomplished young lady. 

At last, at her wits’ ends, her amnt deter- 
mined to procure her a companion of her own 
age, highly edacated and a , With 


view of subduing and toning dewm the capri- 


cious minx. 3 
Linda Rothesay was the daughter of # 
favourite schoolfellow of Lady Pemberton’s, & 
Spanish marquessa, who on leaving school fell 
in love, and married a young but poor bar- 
rister, Ralph Rothesay. - 

At the age of twenty Linda was léft entirely 
alone in the world, with only amodestpittance 
of two hundred a year leit of*the»wreck of 
her mother’s handsome fortune, which had 


been spentizecklessly by her improvident hus-) 


band. She took up her residence with the 
Pembertons a year before this..story. opens. 
She was not beamtiful, but she hiid-a.sparkling 
vivacity whieh stood well in place-of it, the 
most charming of manners, readywit, singular 
grace, and the sweetest of voiees. 

Lord Pemberton declared there.was no one 
like her, and his wife could not resist her sweet 
gracious influence, and was foreed against her 
will into loving her. 

Sydney Pemberton, theiryoungest son, had 
fallen desperately in love-with her during his 
vacation, as did every young man \that came 
under her magic, winning influence. 

As for Hebe, she adored her friend and com- 
panion. 

Amongst Linda’s numerous admirers was 
the Marquis Detranter. He was a man well 
calculated to win a woman's esteem and affec- 
tion, and being possessed of considerable 
wealth, Lord and Lady Pemberton were 
pleased to see him frequently at their house, 
and delighted at the idea of his becoming a 
suitor for the hand of Linda. 

The family were seated the morning after 
their visit to Lord’s in their pleasant. break- 
fast room in Grosvenor Place. 

Lady Pemberton had just takén a letter 
from a pile, and, upon opening it, exclaimed,— 

“Why, Lennox, our dear boy, Arthur, is on 
his way home; in fact, may arrive at any 
hour.” 

“T’m right glad to hear it, Emily. 
he is pretty well bronzed by now.” 

“Oh! how delightful,” laughed Hebe, “to 
have a fine handsome Indian-looking cousin to 
lionize abont with. Mind, Linda, none of 
your poaching on my estate; I look upon him 
as my special property—my body guard.” 

“Oh, you need not fear, my dear Hebe, that 
I shall usurp your place.” 

“T should think not,’’ exclaimed Sydney 
Pemberton; ‘a crusty old fellow like him; if 
he’s not more agreeable than he was when he 
went out to Africa, two years ago, I pity the 
girls,” he added, flashing a look of discontent 
and annoyance at the letter which his mother 
was reading. He, at all events, did not seem 
too pleased at the return of his elder brother. 

Breakfast at last being over the party sepa- 
rated on their different ways, to meet again at 
luncheon. 

One afternoon Linda was sitting alone in 
the drawing-room, absorbed in a very compli- 
cated piece of art needlework for Lady Pem- 
berton, when the door was suddenly burst 
open, and a very handsome man, bronzed by 
travel, entered the room. He looked hastily 
round the room, but not sesing whom he was 
in quest of, he turned to Linda, and said,— 

“They told me I should find my mother 
here?”’ 

Miss Rothesay rose, and not being particu- 
larly pleased by the tone or manner of the new 
comer, said, haughtily,— 

“Lady Pemberton is in her own room, I 
believe.” 

“You are Linda Rothesay?” he remarked, 
interrogatively. 

‘My name is Rothesay,” she replied, colour- 
ing with indignation at the familiarity. 


I expect 





“Will you let my mother know I am here.” 

“Sir!” she replied, with an elevation of the 
eyebrows, expressive of extreme surprise and 
hauteur, ‘if you ring the bell doubtless a ser- 
vant will obey your behests.”’ 

The Honourable Arthur Pemberton looked at 
her for a moment, and then left the room, 
soliloquising as he went,— 

“Proud as the deuce; like all theseyggrand 
lady dependants.”’ a 

When he first heard, through sletter:from 
his mother, of the installation of 
addition,to-the household, he lost.all patience 
and remarked to himself,— 

‘* Of all the infernal pa jof tomfoolery I 
have-ever: heard this is. biggest. Why 
don’t my mother open: amserphan’s home at 
once. I expect she’ll:be-cmaking. love to 
Sydney; these artful lady-helps, or whatever 
they style themselves, generally finish up by 
that. Goodness knows! we’re going down the 
hill amfast as we can,” he ejaculated, “ with- 
out imventing rew extravagamees to help it.” 

Seme people might imagine’from his ill- 
natured soliloquy that Arthur Pemberton was 
selfish and ungenerous. But they would be 
mistaken, he was simply-a little worldly, and 
knew. only-too well his father’s. impoverished 
ciremumstances. — z mY 

When he left the room Dinda resumed her 


escape from poverty and penury, as we are up 
to our eyes in debt and difficulties.” 

Their further conversation was put a stop to 
suddenly by the entrance of Hebe and Lord 
Pemberton, who had just come in from an 
afternoon ride in the Park. 


CHAPTER II. 
Falk ANGLERS, 

Axsovut afortnight after the return of the 
heir of the house ‘Iuady Pemberton.sent out 
cards of invitation-tow grand ball. 

It was.a pieee of diplomacy on her lady- 
ship’s part, assshe wished to bring about the 
marriage of her sonwith: the wealthy heiress, 
Lady. Lucy Middleten.. 

She had anothervanmxiety which began to 
press heavily upom her, that was the self- 
imposed iauship of Linda; knowing the 

ion - Ma Snap gyn for her, she 
thought it would be a good opportunity to 
kill two birds with one stone. _ 

It-was a gay sseme that metthe sight the 
night of the ball. Severslmoemswere thrown 
into one,\the walls of whichiwere lincd with 
pink satin and lace ; isterpeand. at intervals 
weremagnificent mirrors, from which crystal 
branches held forth immumerable pink wax 
‘}candles. Fairy-like baskets hung suspended 


seat, considerably nettlediat-the brusquenessi| from the magnificently painted ‘ccilings filled 
ards:ber. 


of his demeamour tow cher. 

‘What am-odiens manner!’’ she thought. 
“T know I shall detest him, How different 
he is from Sydney; and so this is the paragon 
of whose manner and style I have heard so 
much, He ishandsome, certainly, but nothing to 
be compared to the Marquis Detranter. I like 
him; Lady Pemberton says he is in love with me, 
and I do not think she is altogether mistaken. 
The Marchioness Detranter does not sound 
so bad. I wonder if Mr. Pemberton thought 
me ungracions? I should not like to have 
been that for his dear mother’s sake. But I 
could not help feeling indignant—he was 
oliously brusque. Fancy his asking me to 


Mwith roses of all hues and delicate ferns, 
igolden brackets of exquisite workmanship 
supporting large cut crystal vases were inter- 
spersed here and there, filled with the same 
choice flowers. 

At the further end of the chief ball-room 
was a complete fernery, composed of rock- 
work, hidden by every species of fern, banked 
up behind by the rarest and most magnificent 
of exotics. From a hidden spring a fountain 
sent forth its cool splashing water. 

The toilettes were ravishing, and the rooms 
were lit up with a perfect blaze of diamonds. 

Hebe stood by the side of her aunt, robed 
in pure white satin and lace, receiving the 


announes his arrival, as if he-were a prince | guests as they entered with stately gracious- 


of the blood, and I his very humble servant. 
If that is the style in Africa to ladies, he will 
soon learn that it is not permitted in England.” 
“Mother!” exclaimed Arthur Pemberton, 
after the first affectionate greetings were over, 
“T don’t like that girl at all.” 
“ Which girl, Arthur dear?” 


ness. 

Linda had never looked so lovely as she did 
that night; she entered the room with ths 
proud dignity of a queen. She was dressed in 
white tulle and lace; in-her dark hair she 
wore a splendid white rose; a necklace of 
emeralds, pearls, and diamonds (that had 


‘‘Why Hebe’s companion, or protégé, or: belonged to her mother) encircled her throat, 


whatever you choose to style her.” 

‘*My dear boy, you are surely premature. 
Why you have not been in the house a quarter 
of an hour, and how can you tell whether you 
like her or not?” 

“My dear mater, my first impressions are 
generally correct, and I am sureI shall not 
like her; she’s as disdainful as an empress.’’ 


and in her hand was a bouquet of rare white 
rosas, interspersed with ferns, 

A murmur of admiration went round the 
room a3 she entered. A pang of hatred and 
jealously shot through the heart of the Hon- 

urable Arthur Pemberton as he saw the 
Marquis Detrauter hastening towards her, 
and though his mother led Lady Lucy up to 


‘You must have done something to annoy | him for the first dance he was scarcely capable 


her then,” returned his mother in surprise; 
“«she is very sweet-tempered and affectionate, 
and has been a loving sister to Hebe, and a 
daughter to your father and myself.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised if you have her 
for a daughter in reality, the last letter I had 
from Sydney was full of her—he could write 
of nothing else.” 

“Oh! there’s not the least fear of that,’ 
replied Lady Pemberton ; ‘‘ she’s simply kind 
and sisterly to your brother, and it.is scarcely 


of paying the courtesy due at his hands to a 
girl whom he knew hada given herself heart 
and soul to him. 

Hebe was in a maze of delight, and was 
engaged in two desperate flirtations, one with 
Colonel Ivors Gordon— a tall, dark, but deci- 
dedly handsome man, who was very much in 
love with her, and who had been her faithful © 
knight for over a year. Her other admirer 
was Sir Clayton Farquhar. In appearance he 
was short, thick-set, with cold light blue eyes, 


probable that she would think seriously of | a heavy face, and great white cruel teeth; but 


him when a word would bring the Marquis 
Detranter to her feet. 
‘*Detranter ! by Jove, mother, you don’t 
mean to say that he is smitten with her?” 
“I feel perfectly certain,” replied Lady 


what redeemed all was the possession of 
numerous estates and forty thousand a-year. 
Sir Clayton Farquhar monopolized the 
largest space of Hebe’s tablets, much to the 
chagrin and ennoyance of Colonel Gordon, 


Pemberton, “that the marquis is passionately | whom it seemed her great delight to tease and 


attached to Linda, and that she has only to 
give him a little more encouragement to wear 
a coronet.”’ 

“T. always thought he was an ass!” ejacu- 
lated her son. 


plague. 

She made him the custodian cf her gloves, 
bouquet, and fan in that careless, peremptorily 
way women often use to men whom they 
know love them. And he, poor fellow, would 


“Come, come, Arthur, I will not hear any | sit patiently, holding them reverently. 


more against my favourite until you have a 
better opportunity of judging. Now tell me 
all about yourself; have you made up your 


When she had fivished a quadrille with Sir 
Clayton he walked up to Colonel Gordon. 
“*T must trouble you for Miss Chester’s fan 





| mind to marry Lady Lucy? It is the only ! and bouquet,” he said, nonchalantly. 
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‘“‘T will give them to’her myself, Sir Clayton 
Farquhar,” he replied coldly, rising. 

Sir’ Clayton turned away with a lowering 
scowl. 

‘«Miss Chester,’’ said Colonel Gordon, ‘“‘ have 
you forgotton that you entrusted your property 
to my care?” 

“Oh my flowers andfan! Thank you!” she 
exclaimed; ‘‘ but come here, I wish to speak to 
you.”’ And she made room on the couch: beside 
her, to the mortification of Sir Clayton, who 
turned upon his heel, with an’ugly look’ upon 
his face, as he muttered to himself,— 

“So, my little Hebe, you think to play off 
that paltry red-coated beggar before my very 
eyes, do you? You have yet to learn the power 
of my will. I never longed for a thing yet 
and not possessed it, and I intend to have you ! 
T’ll crush that spirit of mischief out of you 
when you become my wife, my lady!” 

Hebe, perfectly unconscious of what was in 
store for her, chatted away and daneed to her 
heart’s content, and Colonel Gordon was in the 
seventh heaven of delight. 

Arthur Pemberton was a prey to conflicting 
emotions all the evening. 

The last few days his feelings had under- 
gone a complete revolution, and he hed con- 
ceived a mad infatuated passion for Linda 
Rothesay. He had become strangely wavering 
and irresolute, and it drove’bim almost frantic 
when he saw the men surrounding her, with 
looks of admiration and flattering attentions. 

And this was the night that was’ to have de- 
cided his fate with the great heiress. 

He tried tocrush down his feelings and to 
make an end of it ; he determined that Linda’s 
sweet winning smile should haunt'his thoughts 
no more, 

Leading from: the ball-room was a pretty 
conservatory, half lighted, looking mysteriously 
beautiful, with its broad-leaf tropical plants 
and magnificent crimson flowering cactuses, 
and huge trees of white camelias. 

A cool plashing fountain was in the centre, 
and beside its marble basin stood Arthur 
Pemberton and Lady Lucy. 

They were alone together in the soft dim- 
light, the sweet sound of falling water making 
a cadence in their ears, broad palm leaves 
branching overhead; and he was thioking,— 

‘* If the woman I love stood by me here, with 
her tender trusting eyes lookipg up into my 
face, saying to me, ‘I love you, Arthur,’ I would 
throw ambition, nay, wealth to the winds, and 
work, ah! at the veriest drudgery.” 

And allthistime Lady Lucy was standing 
silent, and looking into the water beneath. 

‘Why does he not speak?’ she thought. 
‘** He can have had but one intention in bringing 
me here.”’ 

At length she broke the silence, which was 
becoming awkward, and said, — 

‘“* How beautiful palm trees must look grow- 
ing wild in their native countries. You have 
seen them, Mr. Pemberton ?”’ 

“ Yes, many a time,’’ Arthur answered ; and 
as if a sudden thought flashed across him he 
— ‘and shall probably do so again before 

ong.”’ 

Lady Lucy was startled out of her usual 
well-bred composure, 

“You surely do not think of leaviag Eng- 
land again?” she exclaimed. ‘Have your 
friends wearied you so soon?” 

“No, indeed, ” he replied, “It isnot that! I 
am restless ; I feel unable to settle down in one 
place for any length of time.” 

‘TI had hoped,” she said, looking up into 
his face wistfully,‘‘we were always to have 
you near us now. But do you really mean to 
leave us,” she continued, in a pleading voice. 

“Tt will not be for long, Eady Lucy,” he 
returned, looking down and speaking in a low 
voice, “* you will not quite forget me while Iam 
gone, Lucy?” 

“No,” she said, with a sigh, ‘I shall never 
forget you.” 

‘Phen I shall have one consoling thought to 
take with me én my journey.” And he gave her 
his arm. 

They went silently back to the ball-room he 





feeling that he had behaved anything but well ; 


and Lady Lucy miserable, disappointed, and 
perplexed. 





CHAPTER ITI, 
OPIOSITE COUNSELS. 


“Rratty,”’ said Lady Pemberton, a little 
crossly one'day, ‘‘ there is no peace when you 
two are together, notuing but perpetual spiring ; 
I am quite tired of it.” 

She had entered the library where Arthur 
Pemberton and Liuda were having a wordy 
argument concerning some quotation. 

Tt was the first time she had ever spoken a 
cross word to Linda. 

Tbe girl rose and left the room; and Arthur 
saw there were tears in her eyes. 

‘«T wonder, mother,” he said, sharply, ‘‘ you 
should speak soharshly topeor Linda ; I think 
you might be a little more considerate.” 

“My dear Arthur” exclaimed his mother; 
“how unfair you are. You have been saying all 
kinds.of provoking things to her, and when I 
scold you both for: your quarrelsomeness you 
turn: round and find fault with me.’ 

Mr. Pemberton, having no reply to make to his 
mother's very just remark, was silevt. But 
when be found Linda alone, in the afternoon, 
he went up to her, and said gently :— 

““ Will you forgive me, Linda, for my rude- 
ness ?”’ 

“Does Mr. Pemberton really admit that 
he bas been rude?’ she asked a little scorn- 
fully. 

“J not only admit it, but sincerely apologize 
for it. Why don’t you call me Arthur; I call 


you Linda ?” 

‘IT never asked you to do £0,” she replied, 
contemptuously. 

“Would you rather I called you Miss 
Rothesay ?”’ 


“You may style me what you like; it is a 
perfect matter of indifference to me, because 
i am perfectly aware that you dislike me.” 

“What makes you say that, Linda?” 

‘*‘ Because you take such pains to let me see 
it, Mr. Pemberton.” 

“Can you not imagine that I may have a 
reason for not wishing to like you? May it not 
be that I dare not—that Ishould be unable to 
keep from loving you, ”’ and his eyes melted into 
a tenderness which seut a thrill of surprise and 
pleasure into her heart. 

Hebe entered the room at the moment, and 
further conversation was put a stop to. 

From that day Linda began to love the 
Honourable Arthur Pemberton with an engross- 
ing passion, although she showed no change 
of feeling outwardly. 

In one corner of the drawing-room was a 
little recess, shut off from the rest of the room. 
Arthur Pemberton was very fond of sitting at 
this window, reading or watching the passers- 
by. 

One day he was in his favourite corner, ab- 
sorbed in day-dreams, when he was suddenly 
aroused by voices. The position was an awk- 
ward one, and he had no wish to be an eaves- 
dropper, but as he heard the Marquis 
Detranter say,— 

“« Dearest Linda, I saw Lord Pemberton this 
morning, and he has given his fullest and most 
cordial consent. I love you very dearly; will 
you be my wife,” he felt impelled to stay 
and hear it out. 

And even the Marquis could not have waited 
more breathlessly for the auswer than did 
Pemberton. 

“‘My lord,” replied Linda in a low voice, 
“IT am fully sensible of the honour you do me 
in wishing to make me your wife, but I scarcely 
know—I was unprepared for this—I—I—” 

“Dear Linda,’ interposed the Marquis, 
quickly, ‘‘take time to consider, I have no 
wish to hurry your decision. I will wait a week 
—a month, if you like; only bear in mind how 
devotedly I love you, and that I will make you 
a true and faithful husband.” 

“TI only ask two days,” she replied, in a low 
voice, “In that time you shall have my 
answer.” 


447 





“JT would be content to wait two years if I 
were sure what your answer would bo then.” 

And Pemberton saw him take thelittle hand 
in his reverently, and kiss it tenderly; his 
blood boiled at the sight, and he felt all she 
was to him, and whatit would cost him to see 
her the wife of another man. 

When the Marquis was gore he stepped 
quickly into the room, and confronted Linda. 
She. started up surprised, and frightened at 
the expression of his face. 

“Mr. Pemberton” she exclaimed. 

‘*T have heard everything the Marquis said 
to you. Oh! for Heaven's sake, tell me what 
answer you are going to make him?” 

“I do not kaow-—I have not had time to 
think,” she answered, trembling and confused. 

‘*You do not—you cannot love him,” he said, 
passionately; “you shall not marry him, 
Linda. I worship you with all the passion of 
my heart; it would kill me to seeyou married 
to another. Do you not care for me? Tell 
me at-once—I eannot bear the suspense.” 

He held her arm so tightly that she utterad 
acry of pain. ‘‘Oh! Arthur! you hurt me!” 

It was the first time that she had ever called 
him by that name, and he kuew she would not 
have done so now if she had not loved him. 

“My darling, forgive mo!” he cried. “T 
would not hart you for all the world,” and 
taking the unresisting form in his arms he 
kissed her brows, lips, and hands passionately, 
until she:was covered ‘with crimson blushes. 

‘*You will never marry avyoue but me,” he 
whispered. 

‘* Never,” she replied, in a low firm voice, 

The morning after the interview narrated 
Linda retired after breakfast to ber room to 
write a refusal to the Marquis Detranter. She 
had commenced two or three lives when a 
gentle tap was heard at the door, aud Lady 
Pemberton entered. 

** Well, my love,’”’ sho said, cheerfully, ‘am 
I to congratulate you?” 

**On what, dear Lady Pemberton?” 

‘Am I to salute you as the future mar- 
chioness? I have not had leisure to ask you 
before.” 

Colouring deeply, she replied, slowly, ‘I do 
not intend to accept the marquis,” 

‘‘Linda! you are jesiing? You would surely 
not be mad enough to refuse such a splendid 
offer! ” 

“Tamin earnest, and am now writing my 
refusal.” 

“Child! what do you mean? Have you any 
idea what you are doing? Do you remember 
that you have given him every eucctragement, 
and to refuse him now would be heartless in 
the extreme?” 

“Do not say that!” cried Linda, implor- 
ingly. 

“But I must say it,’ said her ladyship 
angrily, and added, “I look upon your condauet 
as a piece of abominable coquetry.” 

Linda burst into tears; she would have 
given anything to have told his mother every- 
thing, but dared not. 

“Then am I to understand,” Lady Pember- 
ton said at length, ‘‘that you are determined 
to refuse the marquis?” 

“ Yes,” answered Linda, in a low voice. And 
her ladyship swept angrily from the room. 

Linda sat before her writing-table a lon 
time, and it was only just as the luncheon bell 
rang that she finiched and directed her letter. 
It ran as follows: — 


‘Dear Marquis Detranter,—I hardly know 
how to comply with your request that I should 
give you an answer to the proposal which you 
were good enough to make me. I have con- 
sidered the matter well over, and regret that I 
cannot consent to become your wife, as my heart 
has been given to another. To be frank with 
you, I esteem and like you very mucb, and am 
grateful for the honcur you would have con- 
ferred upon me; but you are too good and 
generous to wed a woman whose affections 
have been bestowed elsewhere. 

“ Believe me in all sincerity, your true friend, 





‘*Trpa Rormesay.”’ 
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The following morning she received a reply | 


from the marquis couched in these terms :— 
‘Dear Linda,—It would be hypocrisy on 
my part to say that your reply has not pained 
me; but I absolve youfrom all blame, and 
deeply regret to find that another has usurped 
the love I so fondly hoped to gain. You could 
not expect me to wish you joy, but be assured 
of my lastipg regard and esteem. 
‘* Most truly yours, 
“ DETRANTER.”’ 


Large teafs dropped on the letter as Linda 
folded it reverently, and put it away in her 
desk. 

Meantime Arthur Pemberton was in a 
terrible state of perplexity as he mentally 
thought, ‘‘ What a fool I was not to go away 
when I first saw my danger; and my poor 
darling is so unconscious of the terrible 
monetary troubles we are all in, Poor little 
soul, she will krow all too soon; but how on 
earth am I to break it to my mother? I think 
I shall sound the governor first, but, at all 
events, something must be done.’’ 

But circumstances took the necessity of that 
something out of his hands. Lady Pemberton 
was going into the dining-room one afternoon 
to lcok for Linda. 

The door was ajar, and she pushed it softly 
open, and was about to enter, when something 
the saw caused her to draw back, over- 
powered with astonishment. Her eldest ron 
was standing with his arm round the form of 
Linda, her head resting against bis shoulder. 
Her ladyship was too indignant to confront 
them. She turned noiselessly, and went into 
the library, where she burst into tears, all her 
apger falling on the devoted head of poor 
Linda. 

“The abominable hypocrite,’ she thought, 
“to pretend a dislike to him! So this is why 
she refused Detranter; but come what will 
she shall not have Arthur! ” and she rang the 
bell violently. 

‘* Ask Mr. Pemberton to come to me at 
once,” she said to the servant who appeared. 

And as herson entered she exclaimed in an 
angry tone: 

“ What is the meaning of all thie, Arthur ?” 

“Of all what? Really, my dear mother, 
you must be a little more explicit,” he 
answered lightly, but with a very uncomfor- 
table sensation at his heart, 

“‘T had occasion to go into the dining-room 
just now,” her ladyship replied, ‘‘and I saw 
you standing in a loving position, with your 
arm round the waist of Linda Rothesay. That 
is what I want to know the meaning of?” 

He comprehended at once that there was 
nothing left but to tell the trutb. 

“Mother,” he began, after a pause, ‘I love 
Linda very dearly, and I bave asked her to be 
my wife.” 

‘Indeed!’ remarked Lady Pemberton, with 
some sarcasm ; “then am I to understend that 
your pretended dislike to each other has been 
assumed for the purpose of blinding your 
mother ?” 

“‘Dear mater, do not be angry,’ he said, 
coaxingly, ‘‘Ihave tried to even dislike her, 
and never knew what my real feelings were 
until I accidentally overheard Detranter pro- 
pose to her. I then knew to my cost what my 
sentiments towards her were, and, forgetting 
everything, implored her to reject him and 
marry me.”’ 

“Then in the indulgence of your passion you 
forgot the girl wbo loves you, your father and 
mother, your debts, the position in which we 
stand—in short, everything but yourself.” 

There was a bitterness in her ladyship’s 
voice which her son bad never heard tefore. 

‘“*Mother,” he said, softly, “I love her so 
dearly.” 


‘* Listen to me, Arthur,” che exclaimed, an- 
grily. ‘* You know as well as I do that mar- 
riage with a pennilers girl Jike Linda is out 
of the question. Relinquish her at once, and 
I do not doubt but that she has art enough to 
bring back the marquis to her feet,” 
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“ Never, mother!’’ he replied, firmly ; 
“nothing shall induce me to give ber up.” 

“Then in your selfish passion you will sacri- 
fice the mother who bore you, and the father 
who bas — your every whim since your 
childhood, and reduce us to complete beg- 
gary?” 

Pemberton winced ; he knew his mother had 
not overdrawn the picture, but he could not 
give up bis darling Linda. 

Her ladyship rose from her seat, put her arms 
softly round bis neck, and kissed him, saying 
beseechingly : 

‘“« My own dear sov, do not break my heart.” 

‘“* Mother!” he exclaimed, in a choking voice, 
‘*do not ask me to give up my fondest hope.” 

‘*I must ask you, for your father's sake, for 
mine, and for your own. By every tie that 
binds you to us, by every sense of honour and 
duty, I call on you to give her up.” 

“ Anything but that, mother,” he said, in a 
firm voice. ‘‘ I cannot, I will not!” and he 
rose and left the room. 

Lady Pemberton sat down and cried bitterly. 

“Tt is always so,” she murmured. ‘‘ How 
selfish these men are; they will give up parents 
sometimes, even wife and children, to gratifiy 
their love as they style it. But this folly must 
and shall be prevented. I will appeal to Linda 
herself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BRILLIANT MANQ@UVRE. 


Hever Cuester bad caught in her toils Sir 
Clayton ! For the first time in his life hefound, 
as he confessed to himself, “that he was con- 
foundedly in love’? with the pretty little 
malicious, teasing, impertinent fairy. He too, 
who had sneered atthe very name of marriage. 

‘¢ Why should I make an ass of myselfin that 
way,” he was wont to say to his friends, who 
sucgested to him that it was a pity he did not 
take a wife. ‘“ Ican find plenty of better meansof 
spending my income than giving it to a fine 
lady to squander on her follies and beauties. 
I value a woman as I do a jewel or a horse, as 
a purchaseable commodity.” 

It was the talk of the fashionable world—this 
great change that had come over Sir Clayton 
Farqubar, the would-be celibate. 

An additional incentive to Sir Clayton’s 
attentions was the delight he took in annoying 
his rival, Colonel Gordon, whom he hated 
intensely. 

The Colonel did not feel the slightest jealousy 
at his lady love’s, flirtation with the rich man. 
He could not imagine a clever, pretty, fascina- 
ting girl like Hebe caring for such a cold, 
false-bearted man as Sir Clayton; and he 
thought he knew her to well too believe for an 
invstant that she would sell herself for money. 

‘‘ Ah!” he thought, sadly, ‘‘ I shall never be 
able to ask her to marry me. How could a 
luxurious, delicately-nurtured little creature 
like that bear barrack life with me on eight 
hundred a year? I’d rather die than see her 
married to such a wretch as Clayton; but I 
think if some good-hearted, straightforward 
fellow wanted to marry her, who could afford 
to give her the luxuries she has been accus- 
tomed to, I could find it in my heart to say, 
‘Take her, old fellow; be good to her, and 
God bless you beth !’” 

‘Do you know, Colonel Gordon?” said Hebe, 
as they were riding side by side one lovely 
morning in Rotten-row, “that you are not half 
so amusing as you used to be. I think you 
might stretch a point,” she added, with a pro- 
voking smile, “and come out of your shell a 
little wee bit, and be more amusing, especially 
as this is my last ride this season.” 

“Indeed !’’ he said, in a sad tone; ‘‘ I under- 
stood Lady Pemberton to say ske was not 
going to their estate in Wales for fully a fort- 
nigbt.”’ 

“Oh! fresh arrangements have been made 
since then,”’ she replied ; ‘‘ but tell me, joking 
apart, what makes you lock so sad?” 

‘‘May I not feel troubled, Miss Chester? 
May it not be possible for a man to be grieved 
for some oue he cares for?” 





“Are people sorry for each other now-a- 
days?” she replied, in a voice not quite her 
own. “I thought every one for himself was 
the world’s motto.”’ 

‘Why, Miss Chester, what cynical sprits 
possess you? Have you, too, begun to dis- 
believe in your fellow creatures?” 

“No, not I,” laughed Hebe ; “* but come, tell 
me, who are you sorry for?” ; 

“For you!” 

“ For me, Colonel Gordon?’ aud she opened 
her eyes with surprise. 

“ But I do want to say something-to you.” 
And he looked down at her tenderly and 
earnestly, ‘‘ may I begin, little fairy?” 

“Yes,” she said, and made a little moue, as if 
she expected a lecture. 

“TfIdid not care for you so much, Miss 
Chester, it might be an impertinence to speak 
to you. Iam not going to trouble you with a 
love story. I know that even if you cared for 
me my case would be hopeless.” 

“ Am Iso mercenary then ?” 

“ Not mercenary,” he said softly, as he took 
her little hand tenderly in his; ‘‘ who could 
apply harsh words to such a bright little fairy?” 

“ Bat you know,” he continued, “ that fairies 
must have their gossamer robes and their mid- 
night revels, and their sparkling jewels; ‘an. 
earthly fairy’s’ gear is somewhat more costly 
than rose leaves and dew drops.” 

At this moment they cavghf sight of Clayion 
on horseback. 

“Oh, Sir Clayton is everywhere,” she said 
pettishly, “ one cannot stir without him.” 

He came steadily towards them with a slow 
trot, his arms and legs sharing the labour very 
equally. Running up beside them, he said,— 

‘*I just met Lord Pemberton. and he told 
me I should find you about here.” 

‘And now you have some, Sir Clayton,” 
Hebe said, with a mischievous smile, “I sbalb 
be off and enjoy a good gallop—au revoir,” and 
making a sign to the Colonel to fcllow she rode 
gaily off. 

Sir Clayton, not being a good rider, was. 
unable to follow; and as Hebe threw a glance 
over her shoulder Sir Clayton uttered a string 
of imprecations, as he turned away, that might 
have filled the breast of a London costermonger 
with envy. 

“Thas decides it,” he hissed between his 
teeth, “ I’ll marry her now, if it’s only to re- 
venge myself for her cursed impudence to- 
day.” 

As the Colonel and Hebe rode side by side, 
having ridden far out of the way of the enraged 
baronet, she turced her pretty piquant face to 
him with a gay, insouciante langb,— 

‘‘Wasn’t that a capital thought,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Splendid! I compliment you on your bril- 
liant maneuvre. But had the vanquished been 
any one whom I detested less cordially, I could 
almost bave found it in my heart to have sym- 
pathised with him.” 


“ Why do you dislike Sir Clayton so much?” 

“Why, Miss Chester? Do you ask why? 
Does anyone like him or trust him? Is he a 
man to whom any one would go for love, friend- 
ship, sympathy or protection? I know, Miss 
Chester, that speaking thus to you lays me 
open to the suspicion of unworthy motives. 
Of jealousy, perhaps, or envy. What matters 
it to me that he is false and heartless, a cynic 
and a coward. One meets plenty of menone - 
despises in society, and it is always in one’s 
power to avoid them ; but I know he wants to 
make you his wife, and I dread such a fate for 
you. Ah! little fairy,do not misjudge me; 
believe me whenI swear to you, on my honour, 
that I could give you up almost without a pang 
to a man I trusted and honoured. I love you 
too dearly to be selfish.” 

Hebe looked up suddenly at him ; there were 
tears, actually tears, in the grey eyes, so prone 
to laughter. 

‘* I am sure, Colonel Gordon, you are every- 
thing that is good and kind, and if your were 
rich I should—I should have'cared for you 
very much; but I am poor, too, and I do not 
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believe in love in a cottage. Besides, I am not 
worthy of you, I tell you frankly.” 

“TI know it is out of the question that you 
should marry me,” he said, quickly ; ‘ but I do 
beg of you so earnestly that you will consider 
seriously before you accept Sir 4 

His further utterance was interrupted by 
Lord Pemberton, who chided them for remain- 
ing so long in the park. 

‘“‘As you know, Hebe,” he said, turning to 
her, ‘‘ your aunt will be waiting afternoon tea.” 

“T am so sorry, dear Uncle,” she replied, 
gently, “the day is so tempting, aud there’s 
such a refreshing breeze that I quite forgot 
time, tea, and everything else.” 

Colonel Gurdon bid them adieu, as be said 
he had an appointment at his club, and they 
quickly tu: ned their horses’ heads homewards. 

When they arrived at Grosvenor-place she 
was uvpleasantly surprised at seeing Sir Clay- 
ton ensconced very comfortably on a couch 
in the drawing-room, chatting confidentially 
with Lady Pemberton. 

When he took her into dinner that evening 
she prepared herself for a passage-of-arms. 

‘*Of course,” she thought, “he will be 
cynical and spitefal, and have a quiver full of 
shafts that will exercise all my ingenuity to 
parry.” 

But, as it happened, she was mistaken; he 
was too good a tactician to show his resent- 
ment, and looked ever and anon so softly and 
tenderly at Hebe that a perceptible change 
took place in that volatile little fairy’s estimate 
of him. 

“ How much he has been misjudged,” she 
thought, as she sat by his side at the dinrer- 
table ; ‘“‘there must be some tendér, kindly 
feeling in him—some generosity, or he would 
not so easily have forgiven the’ trick I played 

Lim to-day.” 

And she almost began to wish she had not 
doue it. 

It is extraordinary bow powerfully a woman 
may be affected by a comb, of gentleners and 
solicitade from a man naturally cynical and 
indifferent ! 

There was no music that evening, and Sir 
Clayton pleaded a few minutes’ conversation 
with Hebe, which she granted, though rather 
uowillingly; for she began to fear he was 
about to take her to task after all for the 
afterncon’s escapade. 

But his thoughts were far removed from 
that topic. 

He led the conversation subtly. Luxury, 
wealth, and position were his theme; by-and- 
by there was a soft inflexion in his voice, 
to which Hebe listened, half exulting, half 
frightened. 

**Do you know, Miss Chester, that you are 
the only woman I have ever loved—the only 
one I ever sought to make my wife. I may 
perhaps seem hard and rough to you, but it is 
not always the smoothest tongues that are the 





most sincere. My feelings are very deep—so - 


deep that I couldn’t brook their being scorned 
or lightly treated. I need not remind you that 
it isin my power to surround my wife with 
every luxury and enjoyment that wealth and 
position can give. Wiil you be my wife, Miss 
Chester?” 

Hebe hesitated, and trembled as she said,— 

“ You must give me a little time to think, 
Sir Clayton.” 
aa Then I must ask you, Miss Chester, to make 
it as brief as possible, as I am not a man to 
bear suspenss.” 

“I will te!l you,” she said, falteringly, ‘in 
a week from to-day; I cannot before.” 

That night, before going to rest, she threw 
herself into the arms of Linda, exclaiming,— 

“Oh, Linda, I am so miserable.” 

‘Why, dearest Hebe?” asked her friend. 

“Oh, I canuo: tell you.” 

“You surely do not intend to marry that 
ogre? It is not ¢+at you have come to tell me. 
You will not be mad enough to accept him?” 

“Is it madne-s to marry a man with forty 
thousand a year?” replied Hebe, passion- 
ately. 

“ What’s his money to do with you, if you 





care for another man? I thcught you loved 
Colonel Gordon ?” 

“So I do. I love him devotedly, and he 
loves me, unworthy as I sm; but how can I 
marry him? Linda, it is imyossible ; he has 
no money—he never will have,” gaid the pcor 
child, as she burst into a flood of tears. 

“ Well, all I can say,” said Linda, in a calm 
voice, ‘‘is that you must pray earnestly to 
God to direct you aright in this great crisis of 
your life. Who knows what a week may bring 
forth. I only trast it may bring you to your 
senses, dear little Hebe, and show you what 
a sin you would commit in accepting this 
man when your heart is entirely given to 
another,” 

Linda went sorrowfully to bed, for she 
loved the frivelous, bright little creature very 
dearly. 





CHAPTER V. 
DUTY'S CALL. 


Wuen Lady Pemberton left tbe library she 
intended to appeal to Linda ; but, as they were 
all invited to a grand dinner party at one of 
the foreign embassies, she thought it better to 
postpone her interview for a more fitting op- 
portunity. 

An occasion soon presented itself in the 
course of a week’s time. Her ladyship bad 
complained of headache one afternoon, and had 
retired to her room to lie down. Linda tapped 
at the door, and entered with some tea. 

“ How is your head now, dear Lady Pem- 
berton?” she asked. “I have brought you 
some tea, thinking it might refresh you.” 

“ Thank you,” her ladyship replied, coldly ; 
“T am better—I do not need it.” 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘* Have I offended you, Lady Pemberton?” 
she said. ‘‘Ycur manner to me of late has 
been so cold and chilling, so different to what 
it used to be.” 

Lady Pemberton’s heart smote her. 

“I have not intended to be unkind to you, 
Linda,” she said, gently. 

“I did not say that, Lady Pemberton; you 
could not be uvkind.” 

‘But that was what you meant, my love, 
Come here, Linda,” said her ladyship, softly. 
“Shall I tell you the truth ?” 

“ Yes, pray do!” she cried, eagerly. 

“TI am deeply pained to find my son loves 

ou.” 
F “How, madam!” she exclaimed, blushing 
deeply, and drawing herself up with a proud 
gesture. 

‘I do not think that either of you deceived 
me intentionally,” her ladyship continued ; 
“bat your manner to each other always led 
me to believe you were rather averse to one 
another.” 

‘IT did not care for Mr. Pemberton at first,” 
Linda said; “ but may I ask, Lady Pember- 
ton, why it grieves you to hear that Arthur 
loves me?’ Do you consider the daughter and 
granddavghter of the noblest blood in Spain 
inferior to your son?” 

“ You mistake me, Linda,” replied her lady- 
ship. gently, ‘it is not that.” 

‘What then, madam?” 

“Will you listen to me patiently, my love, 
while I tell you something ?’’ 

She bowed her bead in assent. 

“You, doubtless,” proceeded Lady Pember- 
ton, “in common with the rest of the world, 
believe that our family is in a position to keep 
up its rank by means of sufficient wealth, but 
such isnotthecase. We are poor—wretchedly 
poor. My husband’s father, and we after him, 
have every year exceeded our income, and the 
result is that every estate is heavily mortgaged. 
Oar only hope is in Arthur ; if he marries Lady 
Lucy, who is very attached to him, we shall 
be saved from present embarrassment and 
ruin in the future. Arthur is heavily in debt, 
and Sydney has followed his brother’s foot- 
steps only too well.” 

“ Why did you vot tell me this before, Lady 
Pemberton?” Linda exclaimed, ‘instead of 
letting me be an additional burden to you.” 


“You have never been such to us, dear child 
Ycu have been a great comfort, and my only 
grief is that my son ever crossed your path. 
And I feel sure that your sense of what is due 
to yourself, him, ard to us, will not permit you 
to drag the man you love down to poverty, per- 
haps disgrace.” 

Linda hid ker face in her hands, and wept 
bitterly. They might kave been tears of 
blood in the anguish that was sweeping over 
her soul. 

Lady Pemberton was silent; while the con- 
flict went on her own heart reproached her for 
the part she was taking. 

Suddenly the choking sobs ceased, and Linda 
stood upright before her. 

‘-T have decided between love and duty.” 

About an hour afterwards Linda tapped at 
the door of her ladyship's boudoir with a sealed 
note addressed to the Honourable Arthur 
Pemberton, 

‘* Will you give him this, madam ?” she said, 
‘*as, under the circumstances, it would be 
painfal to hold another ixterview with your 
son.” 

There wes a cold, bard expression about ber 
mouth, and her eyes blazed like coals of living 
fire; and her ladyship noticed with great ala: m, 
when her hand came in contact with hers, its 
burning heat. 

‘‘T fear this great sorrow has been too much 
for you, dear,” exclaimed her ladyship, with a 
scared look. ‘‘Come here, Linda; sit beside 
me, and lay you head on my breast. I know 
I have been cruel, and so is a surgeon when he 
probes his patient’s wound.” 

“ Forbear, madam,” cried Linda, ‘* you have 
asked the sacrifice, I have made it; but as to 
my feelings they are sacred at least to me.” 
And curtseying proudly, she tottered rather 
than walked from the room. 

Arthur Pemberton did not return till late 
that night, therefore his mother thought it not 
advisable to give him Linda’s letter. 

The next morning she chose an opportunity 
as he was on the point of going out to his 
club, 

‘* Will you come into the library, Arthur, a 
moment,” her ladyship said. ‘*I have some- 
thing to give you.” 

There was a strange tremor in her voice ; 
and now the momentous period bad arrived 
she felt almost frightened at what she had 
done. 

He followed her; she gave him the letter, 
and quickly left the room. Breaking the seal 
he stood spell-bound, aghast at its contents, as 
he read : 


“ Dear Mr. Pemberton,—Events have tran- 
spired which compel me to tell you that I was 
entirely mistaken in my feelings towards you. 
I never loved you, and never could. To save 
two people from utter wretchedness must 
plead my excuse for writing so heartless an 
expression of my feelings. I have asked your 
mother to place this letter in your hands, as, 
under the circumstances, it is far better we 
should not meet. Try and think not too hard 
of me. 

“ And believe me, truly yours, 
“ Linpa Rotnesay.” 


“This is some horrible scheme,’ he ex- 
claimed bitterly,‘ of my mother’s! They cannot 
deceive me, I'll unearth it ; I'll confront Linda; 
I will hear it from her own lips ;I will never 
believe she can be so base.” 

Large beads of perspiration stood on his 
brow; his soul full of doubt, with almost 
hatred in his heart for the world, and for 
women in particular, he rushed from the room, 
and just as he was about to inquire for Linda, 
he saw her passing hurriedly across the cor- 
ridor. Regardless of all propriety he quickly 
followed ber. Seeing him close to her she 
tarned round and confronted him. 

“TI do not know why, or by what right,” she 
said, “ you force your society upon me, Mr. 
Pemberton, after receiving my letter.’’ 

‘+ By the right of a man whose affections you 





have trifled with.” 
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«But new that you see your ‘society is not 
welcome, why inflict me wich itfarther?” 

So bitterly was Arthur chafed ‘by this cruel 
speech that he clenched his bands till his 
finger-nails dug into the flesh. Putting with 
great difficulty a curb upon his feelings, he 
said : 

‘* Linda, in what have I offended:you?” 

“T have no réason to assign for my indiffer- 
ence to your presence, except: that my heart 
tells me that Idonotlove you.” 

And she there stood, pale and almost heart- 
broken, a martyr to her own sense ofgratitude 
and daughterly affection. 

“Linda,” he cried, in a bitterly pained 
voice, “ do you ‘consider it necessary to speak 
to me'thus ? Do you know how I loved, and 
how you have loved, or seemed to love me? 
Becauss you no longer care for me, are you 
justified in treating me with scorn ? ” 

‘*Forbear, say no more; I am ill, leaveme,” 
and she tottered to a chair. 

“You are heartless, and have broken my 
faith in all women from this-hour. I wish I 
had never set eyes on your false face.” 

Not casting a look even upon the woman he 
loved sodearly he walked towards the ‘door, 
and sent ous one stinging shaft : 

“IT suppose you want to bring back your 
old lover, the Marquis, to your feet, A coronet 
is what is necessary to your pride and 
ambition!” With these last words he ‘left 
the room. 

With her young life almost crushed out of 
her; with a dum sense of paiv, she sat where 
he left her, trying to gather in her poor dazed 
brain the horrors cf the last few hours, 

“Am I mad? Is this some dream that I 
shall wake from?” the poor girl said; ‘and 
does he hate me? 
heavens! I must go to him, he will listen to me ; 
IT love him!” and she tottered staggeringly to 
the door, and put ont her hands, as if groping 
her way, calling the well-loved name; bat her 
voice was but a whisper. As she gained her 
chamber she swayed like a reed shaken by a 
violent storm, and fell fainting to the ground. 

Pemberton, in a mad rage, gained his dre:s- 
ing ‘room, where he ordered his valet to be 
ready for a journey, and to pack up his traps 
without delay, and to join him at the “ Lang- 
ham.” 

A few minutes later a loud slam of the hall 
door announced his departure. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ACCEPTED, BUT NOT FOR GOLD. 


Lavy Pemsenton was not af all pleased with 
the turn affairs had taken; she had never an- 
ticipated such a culmination as this. Her son 
had left the house without a word of explana- 


tion, not even a ‘‘ good-bye; ” the only message | 


he left was that he was about to travel, and he 
would write, 

Linda informed her ladyship that she was 
about to visit an old friend of her mother’s in 
Devonshire, and no exhortations or pleadings 
of Lady Pemberton or Hebe could turn her 
from her resolve, 

Her ladyship was so perturbed and upset 
that the arrangements for their visit to Wales 
were postponed. 

Lord Pemberton was very much occupied 
with a knotty question in the House of Lords 
and with his lawyers, relative to his pecuniary 
difficulties, So their journey was put off inde- 
finitely. 

Meanwhile the day arrived when Hebe was 
to give her answer to Sir Clayton Farquhar. 

Dinner was just.over and Hebehad retired 
to her boudoir, as she felt thoroughly low 
spirited and depressed, more especially at the 
loss of the companionship of her friend Linda. 
She was wondering why Sir Clayton had not 
been for her reply to his suit, when her maid 
entered with the announcement that he was in 
the drawing-room, and wished to see her im- 
mediately. 

With a hasty look at her sweet piquant face 


It is not too late. Oh, | 


in the mirror she hurried down stairs to join! 
him, murmuring to herself the while :-— 

“Twill accept him. Fancy what good I can 
do, and how 1 can help poor aunt and dear 
Linda.” 

Pushing open the door she appeared before 
him a bright little fairy—a vision of rare loveli- 
ness—and so Sir Clayton thought, as he gazed. 

She was in a dinner dress of the palest bluse 
satin, enshrouded with soft lace ; crimson roses 
gleamed in the folds, here and ‘there, of her 
hair, and a magnificent one nestled on her 
snowy bosom, 

Going forward he caught her hand, and, 
— imprinting a kiss on the fair fingers, he 
said,— 

‘‘My dear Miss Chester, according to your 
command I have come for your decision. Am 
Ito be made the happiest of men ; will you be 
my wife?” 

With a hardj cold look about her mouth, 
which added to her age ten years, she 
replied, — 

“I will try to make you a good and t:ue 
wife, Sir Clayton.” 

‘And I am grateful to , and everything 
that wealth can command shall Le yours,” he 
said, as pressed her brow with his lips. 

The prize he had coveted was won at last ; 
but he looked on the girl:he would be bound 
henceforward to protect and cherish with more 
of malicious pleasure than the fond triumph of 
a successful lover. 

“ And now, my Hebe,” he said, ‘I must go 
at once and make all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for our marriage and settlements with 
your uncle; where shall I find him?” 

“I think in the library.” 

In a few minutes Sir Clayton was deep in 
conference with Lord Pemberton. 

Hebe went to her room bewildered and un- 
comfortable—half exulting, wholly miserable, 





and the position which it gave. 

Throwing herself on her bed she burst into 
tears; she felt when it was too late how false 
she had been to herself, her womanhood, and 
the impulses of her heart. 

A few gentlemen were expected to a whist 
party that night at the Pembertons, and after 
the wedding arrangements had been fixed by 
Lord Pemberton and Sir Farquhar, they too 
}adjourned to the card-room. “Among the 
guests was Colonel Ivor Gordon. 

When the gentlemen had played their rub- 


the smoking-room. 

Sir Clayton was in exuberant spirits, and 
partook of the wiue rather freely. 

**You seem to be awfully jolly to-night, 
Clayton,” observed a young fashionable spark 
of the Dundreary type. ‘“ Has that suite of 
diamonds brought down your game?” 





exclaimed, in anything but a pleased tone. 
{ But I thought you were sweet upon that 
| irresistible French dancer at the -——” 


ties with my movements then, and seem to 
know a great deal more of them than I do 
myself,” Sir Clayton interrupted, with a grim, 
satirical smile, which entirely shut up the 
loquacious noblemau. “But now that my 
friends are assembled, I trust that you'll all 
drink happiness to me in my new state, with 
my lovely fiancée.” 

“With pleasure,” they exclaimed. ‘But 
you will, of course, favour us with the fair one’s 
name?” 

“Mies Hebe Chester,” said Sir Farquhar, 
with a smile and side glance at Colonel Gordon. 
| The glasses were filled, and all drank unani- 
| mously to the bridegroom elect—all but one. 

“You do not join the toast, Gordon,” said 
the baronet, sardonically. 

The Colonel rose to his feet, very pale, and 
said,— 

“ Sir Clayton Farquhar, I am no hypocrite. 
I cannot wish you happiness when I. know it 
will cause her lifelong misery.” And amidst 
a dead silence he left’ the room. 





| but not unconscious of the promise of wealth | 


CHAPTER VI, 
CONFIDENCES, 


Tae approaching marriage was the topic of 
of the haut ton, both on account of Hebe’s 
beauty and the baronet’s wealth. 

Colonel Gordon did not display any great 
emotion in connectiow with the affair, although 
secretly his heart was breaking. 

He was too unselfish to think of his own 
loss, which would con:ign him to hopéless 
misery, for he loved the madcap girl troly and 
devotedly; but he mourned for her, knowing, 
as he did, the character of the man whom she 
had accepted for hershusband. 

Society, however; had set its seal of approval 
on the match, which was considered a desirable 
one in every respect. 

Another establishment, kept on a princely 
scale, would be open to its votaries. 

Worshippers of fashion bowed down before 
the shrine of Mammon, and cared little about 
the breaking hearts of those who recruited 
their ranks from. time to time. 

Now that the weddiog day was fast approach- 


| ing, Hebe Chester felt how foolishly she had 


acted in accepting the hand of a man ‘she dit 
not love, and whom in her heart she'scarcely 
respected. 

Her aunt, Lady Pemberton, did everything 
in her power to make-Hebe satisfied with her 
coming lot. 

“ You are the envy of everybody,” she said, 
‘‘and have acted like a prudent, sensible girl. 
Sir Clayton will, I feel assured, make an ad- 
mirable husband, and will deny“you “nothing. 
You wi'l be presented at the approaching 
drawivg room, and all London will be at your 
feet. I declare I feel quits youthful again in 
seeing what a brilliant match you have mate.’” 

Hebe, once so sprightly, so full’of repartée 
and sparkling conversation, was now silent, 
and allowed her aunt to rattle on unanswered. 

“ Love is all very well in its way,” the viva- 
cious old lady said, “* but it must be ignored 





bers of whist some of them sauntered into | 


“I don’t understand you, my lord,” he | 


“ Somebody has been taking very great liber- | 


when poverty stares one in the face. Look at 


| Linda, for instance, how nobly she has acted ; 


she is free, and will, no doubt, accept’the Mar- 
quis as soon es her love fever has abated.” 

“T am quite sure she will not,” Hebe replied ; 
“you do.not know her, aunt. She will be true: 
to the memory of her first love.” 

“Tt would be excessively stupid if she did,” 
was the caustic reply. 

The entrance of Sir Clayton put°an end to- 
the conversation, which was trenching on 
grounds of an unpleasant nature to Hebe, who 
could not help contrasting her conduct with 
that of Linda, who had spurned wealth and 
position for an idea, perhaps, which, however, 
was a noble one. 

There was a glitter in Sir Clayton’s eyes as 
he lcoked at the pure young face which would 
soon nestle trustfully on his breast. 

It was not the light of love, but'an expression 
rather of having accomplished his heart’s de- 
sire. She had made him feel his disparity of 
years, and avowed almost openly her love for 
his rival—Colonel Gordon. His eyes ssemed 
to say—‘ It is my tarn now; I have'won, and 
in the winning care not a jot for yourfeelings.” 

Openly he was all that could be desired, and 
lavished gifts on his fiancée of the costliest kind. 

Hebe and Linda were seated together in the 
former's boudoir chatting over the coming 
event. 

“It is very unkind of you, Linda, to refuse to 
be one of my bridesmaids,’ Hebe remarked 
with a pretty pout, but with a glanceiof tender 
affection at the culprit, 

“It is from no want of love for you that I 
decline the honour,” was the gentle reply. “ My 
presence at your bridal would be like Banqou’s 
at.the banquet. I feel depressed myself, and 
would only impart a sadness to an occasion 
which ought to be all smiles and gladuess,” 

Hebe heaved a weary little sigh as she said— 
“Tam not happy myself, Linda. Ifeel as if I 
: could run away from all this mockery, and live 
| in one room with the man I love. I am bound 
| in honour to keep my engagement, and I’think 
| it is the duty of such a dear friend as you have 
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proved yoursslf to ercourage me by your 
presences on the day of my sacrifice.” 

Linda was silent from sympathy. “ Who can 
Itarn to for consolation if notto you? My 
aunt, though very kind, does not enter into my 
feelings ; I cannot baremy heart to her. With- 
out a father or mother to gaide and advise me 
I am like a rudderless ship, tossed on the 
troubled waters of life.” 

“ Hebe, forgive me, I feel I am selfish in deny- 
ing you your heart’s desire. I will be at)your 
side when you stand at the altar, and may 
Heaven so guide your life and toweh the: heart 
of the man who will be your partner for life 
that you may not have cause to repent the step 
you are about taking.” 

Hebe kissed her, and there’ were tears in her 
blue eyes as she thanked her friend, who 
ae to support her in her coming hour of 
trial. 

Hebe became more cheerful, and talked of 
many things—among others of her cousin, 
Arthur Pemberton. 

Bat Linda was not responsive, her heart was 
too sore ; she could not’ bear to hearher lover's 
name mentioned in her presence. 

They had parted in anger, without one word 
of affection, and he had fled from home and 
country to bury himself abroad. 

It was not her wish that sheshould ever meet 
him again, 

Her pride revolted at the idea of heing any- 
thing to a man whose mother had made such a 
strong appeal to her sense of duty. 

Linda’s great concern now was for: her friend 
Hebe, who was about to be launched oma sea 
of temptation. 

Such a nature as hers, impressionable to a 
fault, could be influenced for good or evil. 
Kindness would lead Hebe to bear much to 
make any sacrifice. In fact; her acceptance of 
Sir Clayton was due mainly to a desire to be 
of servics to her aunt. 

His influence was great, and at her request 
he would help Sydney Pemberton to obtain a 
high professional position. On the other 
hand, harshness or neglect would drive Hebe 
to destruction, perhaps to shame and life-long 
misery. 

“I have not kept a secrets from you, dear 
Linda,” said Hebe, “and am now about to 
confide one to your keeping. I am to meet Ivor 
for the last time,” 

““ Where?” 

“ At the house of a mutual friend.” 

‘Be cautious, Hebe, your whole future may 
he influenced by this step. Can you trust your- 
self to meet him?” 

‘‘ Heaven help me, I know not how to avoid 
your question. I mean what is right, and 
know Ivor to be the soul of honour. He has 
pleaded so earnestly that I should.meet him, 
and I cannot find it in my heart to refuse him 
s0 small a boon.” 

“*T have not had enough experience in the 
world to advise you,” Linda replied ; “ but the 
very secrecy surrounding the proposed meeting 
would imply that itis not of a kind to meet 
the approval of your friends. Take time, con- 
sider it well, and seek help from above.” 

When Linda bad left her she paced the room 
in anxious thought, her young face fall of an 
expression of care. 

“Oh that my poor mother were alive,” she 
said, yearningly, “I would cast myself upon 
her bosom and implore her to save me from 
myself,’’ 

_ Taking a miniature out-of a secret drawer 
in her dressing case she gazed long and ten- 
cerly upon the well-beloved face, and then 
rained passionate kisses upon it, murmuring, - 

_‘* My love, my:very own darling, how can I 
give you up? I must:meet you, aye,even if Sir 
Clayton barred the way.” 

Casting herself on her lounge she abandoned 
herself to grief. 

Tears relieved her overcharged brain, and she 
sank to sleep, to dream of happiness, but to 
awake anon to the stern reality of her position. 
_ When the grey shades of evening deepened 
into night, and stars lit up the heavens, she 
stole like a guilty being from the ‘mansion, and 





wended her way to the placa of assignation, 
Kensington Gardens-square. 

As ill-luck would have it Sir’ Clayton was 
making bis way to Lord Pemberton’s; he 
recognized Hebe, and muttered how strange 
that she should be out at this:hour alone. 

Honour forbade that:he should: play the part 
of spy, but jealousy prompted him to do so. 

He tracked her to the house, and saw her 
enter. ‘I will watch,” he muttered, as he 
stood at the opposite side of the street, 
‘“‘ perhaps the next comer will afford me a clue 
to the mystery ; if it should be he——” 

He ground his heel upon the pavement, and 
his face was pallid with passion. 

He watched the gate intently and was re- 
warded by seeing Colonel Gordon enter. 

“« By Heavens thisis too much,” he hissed, 
“I will make her suffer, traitoress, perhaps 
worse, if she can act thus before marriage 
what may I expectafter it?” 

His first impulse-was to go straight to the 
door, and demand an explanation. 

He was too much the gentleman, however, 
to make a scene—too sensitive to give rise to 
gossip, 

“I will gain admission to the house,” he 
thought, “and trust to chance to get the infor- 
mation I want.” 

“ But how-to'accomplish it?” 

As he approached the entrance chance 
threw in his way the opportunity he sought, 
in the shape of Lady Colville’s maid. 

‘Good evening, Sir Clayton,” she said with 
a curtsey in reply to his salutation, and was 
passing on, when he detained her and said :— 

‘“*I want you to do me a service, Miller,” 
slipping a sovereign into her hand. 

“I will if I cav, Sir Clayton,” she replied, 
but what do you wish me to do?” 

‘Could you not get me into the house un- 
observed to-nighf—at once?” 

“T dare not do what you wish; her ladyship 
is at the opera, and there are visitors in the 
house.” 

“T know that,” he said grimly, “for I saw 
them enter; I will tell you who they are.” 

‘“‘T cannot see what business it is of mine, 
Sir Clayton,” she said, somewhat sharply. 

“TI donot wish you to betray confidence,” be 
replied, ‘‘but I appeal to you as a true woman 
to help me in this matter. I am racked by 
doubt and suspicion; the future happiness of 
my life depends upon the issue of to-night. I 
pledge you my word of honour there shall be 
no scene, and that not a word shall escape my 
lips. In helping me you will make me your 
friend for life.” 

“‘ Upon those conditions I consent,” she-said, 
half reluctantly. 

fhe admitted him by the private entrance, 
and conducted him up the luxuriously carpeted 
staircase to an anteroom, and pointed to the 
next apartment from which the sound of voices 

TO 
P Before leaving she lifted a heavy curtain 
which covered a door. 

He could now hear distinctly all that passed, 
and listened eagerly to catch every word. 

‘It is not too late,’ he heard Gordon say. 
‘Tell him frankly what your feelings are ; if 
he is a man, much more a gentleman, he will 
release you.”’ 

‘¢T cannot do that,” she replied, sadly; “I 
have gone too far to recede in that way.” 

‘‘ What other course is open to you?” he 
asked, 

‘If you love me,” she replied, ‘‘ you would 
not leave it to me to say.” 

He was silent, as if doing battle valiantly 
with the temptation that assailed him. 

“IT am ready to face the world with you. 
I am sacrificing myself for others. Oh! Ivor, 
what is wealth or position when weighed 
against love like ours?” 

‘‘Heaven knows I am ready to do or dare 
anything for your sake, but, I would die.rather 
than bring the faintest blash of shame to your 
cheek; your honour is dearer to me than my 
own.” 

**T know it, dear Ivor, or I would not have 


met you here to-night, for I cannot forget that! 











I am the aftianced wife of Sir Claytov. Your 
nob!e conduct has taught me my duty; no 
matter what trials may assail me, I shall ever 
shape my course’ through life so as to merit 
your friendship and esteem.” 

“ Your words gladden my heart, and give me 
courage to tell you' my reason for asking you 
to meet me here. I am going on active service, 
and we may. never meet again. I love you, 
and will continue to do so'tothe end. I can- 
not nor do I wish to. crush that feeling out «f 
my heart. Mine isa pure unselfish love, anc 
I glory in it. I shall leave you, knowing that 
my words have stren¢thened yon and made 
you brave. Not a word of reproach has passed 
my lips or ever shall, Circumstances have 
proved fatal to my hopes, and have swept you 
away from my side; but remember that, above 
all, there is'a providence which may yet bring 
us happiness and joy, and that the path of 
duty is the path of honour. We part now, 
perbaps, for ever. You are not a wife yet, 
and I asx for a kiss, the first, and last; don’t 
refuse me my lost love.’’ 

Their lips met in one rapturous kiss. A part- 
ing good-bye, a look of love hallowed and made 
pure by sorrow; a grasp of the hand which 
thrilled through them, and he left her alone, 
widowed but not desolate; for while life lasted 
their spirits would be in sweet communion. 

. Sir Clayton was subdued; he could not feel 
anger ; he dared not confront Hebe or utter one 
reproachful word. 

He knew her worth now, and felt a convic- 
tion that the fault would be his alone if their 
coming life was not a happy one. 





CHAPTER Vill. 
BOTH WIFE AND WIDOW. 


Lowerre clouds flitted phantom-like across 
the darkened heavens. 

Not:a breath of airrelieved the over-charged 
atmosphere, and everything presaged a coming 
storm. 

This was Hebe’s bridal morn, on which she 
was to become a wife, to take her position in 
society as Lady Farquhar. 

Many envied ‘her, but only afew guessed how 
miserable she felt. 

If wealth could have brought her happiness 
she was enveloped in it from the crown of her 
golden head to the tip of her tiny foot. 

She swept up the aisle with her bevy of 
lovely bridesmaids, looking regal in her bridal 
robes of pure white satin and costly lace. 

Jewels flashed upon her arms and neck, bri 
her eyes were cold and passionless; her fac: 
wore aihard expression, and in its immobility 
seemed to be chiselled out of marble. 

Just as the service was about to begin 
a terrific clap of thunder shook the build- 
ing to its very centre, followed by a blind- 
ing flash of lightning, which penetrated the 
sacred edifice to its remotest corners. 

Her magnificent bouquet fell from her hand 
- the floor, as she tottered and reeled with 

ear, 

To her overwrought imagination the thunder 
sounded like-an angry voice from Heaven, de- 
nouncing the unholy compact of wedded hands 
and nos bearts. 

In the bridegroom’s eagerness to recover her 
bouquet he tripped over her train, and fell 
heavily, completely crushing it. 

There was an angry glitter in his eyes at the 
contretemps, for of all men he hated anything 
that marred his dignity. 

‘‘Nervous simpleton,” he muttered, as he 
took his: place by her side, looking hot and 
flushed. 

The service proceeded amid an elemental 
war such as had Hardly ever been witnessed 
within the memory of man. 

The rain beat with a deafening downpour 
upon the roof, and the biue lightning imparted 
a weird expression to the human throng as- 
sembled within the walls. 

The group at the altar stood ont in bold 
relief, the faces of the ladies betokening 
fear, their forms cringing at each successive 
thunder: clap. 
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Hebe uttered her vows mechanically and 
seemed lost, nay, spell-bound, by a presenti- 
ment of coming evil. 

The ceremony was ended, the register signed, 
every formality completed, and Hebe was a 
wife. 

The obstinate nature of the bridgroom now 
displayed itself with a fierce intensity un- 
worthy of him and the occasion. 

Hebe implored him not to leave the church 
till the storm had abated. 

“You must learn to be brave,’ he said, 
brusquely, “‘now that you bear my name. I 
have no patience with weak nerves, Lady 
Farquhar.”’ 

She shrank away from his side as if to 
avoid a blow, and looked up into his face re- 
proachfully. 

He placed her in the carriage and took his 
seat by her side in moody silence, not even 
a upon her the usually coveted first 

iss. 

An awful crash, a blinding flash, cries of 
alarm, and the horses bolted furiously down 
the street, which happily was dese : 

The carriage oscillated fearfully, and at last 
fell over. 

When assistance arrived Sir Clayton was 
picked up dead. 

Hebe was unhurt, but unconscious. Within 
oue short hour she was both wife and widow. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AND LAST. 


Two years have passed since the events nar- 
rated above. 

The Honourable Arthur Pemberton travel- 
ling from place to place, trying to efface the 
image of Linda Rothesay from his heart, and 
had just returned to England to find himself 
the possessor of a large fortune bequeathed 
to him by Lady Lucy Middleton, who died in 
Florence of consumption, brought on by love’s 
disappointment. 

Linda had gone out of the lives of the Pem- 
bertons and of her old friends entirely, and 
was working assiduously to make a name for 
herself in art; she having had a penchant for 
painting. She was a frequent stadent at the 
South Kensington School of Art. 

Arthur had been diligent in his enquiries 
concerning her, but without avail. : 

One bright, sunny June morning, when roses 
bloomed, and the sweet scent of mignonette 
and odorous flowers permeated the atmosphere 
in the parks and gardens of London, a gentle- 
manly mav, bronzed by the suns of many 
lands, strolled across St. James’s, and made his 
way into the fashionable regions of Kensington, 
and seeing the doors of the Museum open he 
entered, and sauntered into the picture gallery 
just to kill time. 

Seated before an easel, with her back turned 
towards him, was a lady absorbed in her work, 
that of putting the finishing touches to the 
portrait of a beautiful girl sitting on horse- 
back. 

In passing Pemberton’s eyes caught the pic- 
ture, and he started with surprise, mingled 
with pleasure, as he recognized the features, 
depicted on the canvas, as those of Hebe. 

Approaching the painter, he said, in a tre- 
mulous voice,— 

‘Ts that a commission, madame? for, if not, 
I should like to become a purchaser.”’ 

Something in the tone of his voice caused 
the lady to start and look up in the speaker’s 
face when their eyes met, and Linda Rothesay 
and the Honourable Arthur Pemberton were 
face to face. 

“Linda!” 

* Arthur!”’ 

In those two words were blended the me- 
mories of years, when love had cast a halo 
around their lives, but had brought them 
naught but misery, and bitterness of spirit in 
the end, because others’ ambition had stepped 
in to blight the delicate blossom of their 
hearts’ affection. 

We shall draw a veil over what followed; 





suffice it to say, that one morning in autumn, 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Honour- 
able Arthur Pemberton was married to Linda 
Rothesay; at the same time and place Hebe 
bestowed her hand, as she had previously her 
heart, upon Colonel Ivor Gordon. 

There was a fashionable assemblage, and 
warm congratulations greeted the happy pairs. 
She had quite recovered from the shock of the 
accident which had freed her from a hateful 
union, and felt supremely happy. 

Although even at the altar these flashed 
across her mind, the memory of her de:d hus- 
band, and of the dreadful storm which had 
brought about his doom, she looked upon the 
face of her lover, and it passed away like an 
evil dream under the sunshine of his presence. 

Love had proved triumphant over the wily 
schemes and match-making propensities of 
worldly people. 

Both the lovely brides had escaped the 
‘golden meshes”? which had threatened to 
ensnare them. 

Hebe rejoiced that she was still worthy to 
be styled by her husband, “ His little fairy, all 
dewdrops and gossamer.”’ 


THE END. 


SWEET INISFATIL. 


A ROMANCE. 


By the Author of “ The Mystery of Killard,” de. 
— a 
CHAPTER III. 
A FLASH OF LIGHTNING, 


Manton and Fitzgerald recommenced their 
— way, and as they ‘did so, Manton 
said,— 

“ T think, everything considered, Fitzgerald, 
you have done very well in selling your place. 
I won’t say I envy you; but it must be a 
delightful thing to have between twelve and 
thirteen-thousand pounds in your pocket, and 
they are your own to do what you like 
with.” 

‘* Ay,” said Fitzgerald, ‘‘and fully to appre- 
ciate such a thing as this, yon must have been 
as poor I have been, and as little wanting to be 
poor for you know she and I have been engaged 
for a good while now. You have seen her and 
you may easily imagine how much I have 
wished our marriage all that time.” 

By this time they had reached the top of the 
cliff. Fitzgerald carried his portmantean, 
Manton was unencumbered. 

“T shall not,” said Fitzgerald, “bother my- 
self with this when I am coming back.” He 
shook the portmanteau. “Iwill leave it in 
your charge, and ask you to send it after me to 
the hotel. I have other clothes there, so that 
I need not undress after dinner at O‘Grady’s.” 

Manton promised to do what the other asked, 
and the two men walked on quickly to the 
house as there was every appearance of the 
storm breaking out once more, 

* * * * * * 








At the time that George Manton and Michael 
Fitzgerald were walking from the top of the 
cliff over the slate quarries, to Glenary House, 
the telegraph messenger was hastening from 
the Clonmore telegraph office to the South 
Tipperary Hotel of the same town. 

The boy had the ordinary yellow telegraph 
envelope in his hand, and on it was written 
in the handwriting of the telegraph clerk, 
“ Joseph Isaacs, Esq., South Tipperary Hotel.” 

The boy delivered the message at the bar. 
It was taken upstairs by the waiter, and 
handed to the hunchback in the drawing-room. 

“The boy, sir, is waiting for an answer, sir, 
if you please.” 

Tsaacs took the letter and broke it open. 
Then, he said to the waiter, “Tell the boy to 
say to Mr. Edward Pryce that I will be here.” 

When the hunchback was alone he went over 
to the window so that he might read the letter, 
for letter it was and no telegram, with more 


ease : 
“ Dear Isaacs,—I shall be in funds to-night. 





I shall not be able to come to you until late. 
I hope you will not refuse me my revenge. I 
mav be as late as eleven or twelve.—Yours 
faithfully, Epwarp Pryce.” 

“I snppose he has borrowed a paltry fiver 
somewhere,” said the money-lender. ‘‘ It’s 
rather strange though that after that beauti- 
ful little game we had last night and the 
wonderful piece of good luck I had at the end 
of the play, that he should care to risk his 
money with me again. ButIdon’t care. I’m 
not afraid of losing. I'll trust to my luck. If 
he has a fiver I may as well have it of him. It 
will help to pay expeases in this awfully ex- 
travagant place.” 

When Frederick Manton left the telegraph 
office for the night, he did not go to his lodg- 
iogs. He lit his pipe and sauntered leisurely 
towards the town. When he reached the 
town, he turned into the shop of Mr., or Doctor 
as he was commonly called, O’Keefe, licensed 
apothecary. Frederick Manton knew Dr. 
O'Keefe very well. He had often, of an even- 
ing, when the Dr. strolled up to the railway, 
told him the latest piece of news, fresh from 
the wires, and whenever anything very parti- 
cular had occurred in the way of general events 
be would dropin, and tell it to Dr. O'Keefe in 
the evening on his way from the railway. In 
exchange for such courtesies and privileges he 
was free to any of the smaller things he might 
want in the shape of drugs. On usual occa- 
sions he knocked the fire out of his pipe before 
entering the shop. But this evening he kept 
his pipe in his mouth as he tarned the handle 
of the glass door, aud entered. The moment 
he was in the shop he threw himself on a chair, 
and still keeping his pipe in his mouth, moaned 
heavily. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” said 
O'Keefe, coming from behind the counter. 

“Ob,” moaned Manton, “I am mad with 
the toothache.” 

“That’s bad,” said O’Keefe. 
have you had it?” 

‘*It came on just as I was leaving the 
railway.” 

“Let me look. Whereis it? Ob, that one. 
It’s quite hollow. Shall I take it out?” 

“No,” cried Manton. “Give me something 
that will relieve it. Give me something to put 
in it, and give me something to take internally. 
I am racked to death.” 

The doctor busied himself hastily with his 
bottles, and presently returned to Manton with 
@ piece of cotton wool steeped in some fluid, 
in a graduated glass. “ Plug the tooth with 
this. It may relieve you.” 

Manton let the pipe fall out of his mouth 
upon the ground, and took, with hands that 
trembled, the graduated glass. 

“ Poor fellow,” said the apothecary, sympa- 
thetically, “ the pain must be dreadful.” 

The patient uttered a profound sigh. 

‘“* Better?” asked O'Keefe. 

“A little,” whispered Manton. 
an anodyne.” 


“‘ Better wait awhile.” 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, no, no. Give mea dose 
of morphia. I have taken it before for this 
awful toothache.” 

“ Oh if I were you I shouldn’t take morphia. 
It’s a bad habit.” 

“Don’t refuse me, O’Keefe. It’s a toss up 
with me whether I care to live or not when I 
have this pain.” 

« Well I suppose I'd better gratify you.” 

The doctor went behind his counter, took 
down a stoppered bottle containing a colourless 
fluid, upon which were written the words, 
‘Liq. Morphis Hydrochlor.” He poured 


“How long 


‘*Give me 


some of this into another graduated glass. 


“ Don't give me enough of that to put me to 
sleep. Only just enough to deaden the pain.” 

“All right,” said O’Keefe, as he poured in 
some syrup of orange to cover the acrid taste 
of the drug. 

“How much of that would put me to 
sleep?” 
“Oh, half a drachm to a drachm, You 
must not take more than a drachm at a 
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time, unless you are to some extent an opium 
eater.” 

“‘ But supposing I was in great pain, and had 
not slept for two or three nights, how much 
might I take to put me to sleep?” 

‘*You’re a strong man, say forty-five 
winims.” 

“Is that a drachm?” 

** No, three-quarters of a drachm.”’ 

‘* What is the first measure on this glass I 
have in my hand?” 

**One drachm.”’ 

“ Then I might take nearly up to this mark 
of what you are now giving me, if I wanted to 
sleep. ” 

“Yes; of the morphia. The syrup of 
orange is only for flavour. But you must not 
talk of nearly this or that of morphia. It is 
not a thing to play with. You must not 
measure it in a glass like that in your hand. 
In fact if = take my advice you will have 
nothing whatever to do with it except when it 
is prescribed in the regular way. Mind youl 
do not consider this good practice. In this 
case you've prescribed yourself.” As he spoke 
O'Keefe held out the glass containing the 
soothing mixture. 

Manton drained it at a draught. 

“Do you feel better?” asked O'Keefe. 

**Not much,” said Manton. “ How long will 
this draught take to work?” 

‘Oh, a few minutes,” said the apothecary. 

“ You say this is not good practice. What 
would you do?” 

‘* Pull out the tooth.” 

“T have a horror of such a thing. Would it 
take long?” 

“No, not an instant.” 

“And I suppose you've got all your tools 
behind that counter there? ” 

‘*No, I have not. I keep them inside.” 

* And should I go in to have the tooth 
out?” 

“Not if you don’t wish it. I can bring out 
a basin and my instruments, and do it in a 
jiffey.” 

“Well, first of all put this in a bottle for 
me.” Manton held up the measured glass con- 
taining the liquid in which the cotton wool had 
been steeped. 

The apothecary went behind the counter 
with the measure glass, poured what it con- 
tained int> a small bottle, labelled the bottle, 
rolled it up in paper, and handed it to Manton. 

* Now, will yoa have that gentleman out?” 
said O'Keefe, briskly. 

‘*I think I will. Yes, I will. Bring out 
your infernal tools.” 

The Doctor turned briskly round, opened 
the door at the back of the shop, and entered 
the room behind. 

As he did so, Manton whipped the litile 
bottle out of his waistcoat pocket, and a hand- 
kerchief out of his back coat pocket, tore the 
paper off the bottle, pulled the cork out, and 
emptied the contents of the boitle into his 
handkerchief. 

“Tt's horribly dark here,’ cried O’Keefe 
from the inner room. “I can’t lay my hand 
on the instruments for half a minutc.” 

Manton rose hastily and silently, stole noise- 
lessly to the counter, took the stopper out of 
the morphia bottle, and put it in his pocket, 
measured into the glass the apothecary had 
used with the morphia a drachm and a half of 
it, poured it into the little bottle, corked the 
bottle, and slipped it into another pocket, set 
down the large bottle where it had originally 
stood, slipped the stopper from his pocket into 
its proper place, and crept back noiselessly to 
his chair, and assumed the dejected attitude of 
pain. 

_At that moment a vivid flash of lightning 
lit up the darkening shop, and a loud crash of 
thunder burst overhead. 

‘* That helped me to see tue case,” cried out 
O’Keefe from the inner room, 

At the sam2 moment he came out carrying 
® basin in one hand and a case of instruments 
in the other. 

‘* How do you feel now ?” he asked. 

Manton locked up. 





“‘ Better, a good deal better. That anodyne 
has fetched me at last, and I think we will 
leave the old stump where it is.” 

O’Keefe looked disappointed. 

“You are sure to have the pain again, The 
tooth is in a frightful state.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, indeed, 
O Keefe,” eaid Manton, rising; “ but I'll risk 
that.” 

“As you please,” said O’Keefe. “I’m glad 
I was able to relieve you.” 

“T feel as well as ever,” said Manton. He 
took his pipe up off the ground, and having 
bade the apothecary good evening, and thanked 
him again, left the shop. 


(To be continued.) 








DREGS AND FROTH. 


A Srory or To-Day. 
—~—— 
PART Il. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was oppressively hot, and the noontide 
air was very still and quiet down in the shadowy 
hollow where Owen’s farm repose. In the 
deep sapphire blue of the sky masses of white 
cloud moved lazily, fleecy-edged, and touched 
with burnished silver. The wheat on the 
steep hill-side wasof deeper hue, full of har- 
vest promise, and the little old-fashioned flower- 
garden with its brushes of fuschias, its moss 
and cabbage-roses, and its odorous lavender 
and southernwood was looking its best and 
prettiest. 

So was Mary Jenkins, as she came in from 
the kitchen-garden and hung up her white flip- 
perty-flopperty poke bonnet, and smiled down 
into the cradle where the fat baby was asleep 
with his thumb in his rose-bud mouth, and 
took up a basket full of potatoes to peel, and 
sat down to the work as neat, healthy-looking, 
bright, rosy and happy a farmer’s wife as was 
that day to be found in England. 

The truant sunbeams which came quiver- 
ingly into that low, shady room through tremu- 
lous roses and honeysuckles—the brilliant 
flowers on the window-sill, and the clean white 
muslin curtains, flickered playfully over and 
about her, now kissing a cheek, now an ear, 
which glowed more brightly at their touch, 
now coquettishly braceletting with silver her 
rounded arm, or toying with her nimble hand, 
or making her knife-blade flash as if it were 
itself a mimic sun. 

She heard the loud voices of her little ones 
coming and going from the moor above, as they 
played amongst the great boulders half buried 
in gorse and heather, or chased the butterflies 
with shouts and laughter, or went chattering 
down into the hollows amongst theferns. And 
she heard Owen whistling a quaint old jog-trot 
air as he fed the pigs, whose grunts of content 
and satisfaction were about as musical as his 
old-world tune. 

Mary felt very happy as she said to herself, 
piously : 

“God is so good to me and Tim, sure we 
ought to be grateful to Him for all the blessings 
we enjoy.” 

Presently the tall young farmer came in at 
the open back door, hoe in hand, for a draught 
of cider, and began to tell his busy little wife, 
very gravely and seriously, something appa- 
rently of great importauce about ‘‘ they taties,”’ 
which were not, he considered, doing what as 
virtuous and honourable tubers, they ought to 
be doing. 

Mary said enough about them to show that 


she had not yet shaken off the ignorance of ° 


cockneydom ; for, in fact, she knew nothing 
about their cultivation, but she put on a look as 
grave and solemn as his own, and spoke some 
words of deep sympathy, as if she knew all 
about their evil ways, and grieved over them — 
amiable little hypocrite that she was. For 
Mary, if she knew nothing of potatoe-crowing, 
knew this; she and Owen had been pronounced 





in church one flesh, and therefore nothing that 


was of the slightest importance t» him could - 


fail to be of consequence to her also. 

And here it was that Mary and her sister 
Ellen, alike as they were in many ways, were 
strikingly different. 

Mrs. Church would have bothered ‘they 
taties,’’ and rattled no end of fun about her 
sober husband’s ears by way of driving all 
thoughts of “they taties” from his head. 
But Mary was sad with Owen's sadness, glad 
with his gladness, thoughtful with his thoughts ; 
her varying moods reflecting his as faithfully as 
the sea reflects the sky's. Ellen, on the con- 
trary, was always gay and frolicsome—not even 
serious troubles could make her sad and sober— 
and she looked disaster in the face with the 
cheerful bravery of the boy warrior, who talks 
merrily of victory even while he buckles on 
his armour. 


Owen would not understand Ellen, Charley 
would doubt Mary’s sincerity. Some people 
draw prizes in the lottery of marriage, as Clara 
and Ernest have ; some blanks, as Alice did. 

Owen empties the cider jug with a final 
draught, and, rising to resume his work, says: 

“Does un go to Waunceston on Saturday, 
Polly?” 

““ Why, yes, I think I must if you can spare 
the cart, Owen.”’ 

‘“‘Ees, I can spare un. Looke here—when I 
wor a feedin they pigs, Polly dear, I wor a 
thinkin of the pore awl mawther and faather, 
and I wor thinkin’, ef so be thee cust, ’twud be 
best to git some moor sheats an’ blankuts.’’ 

“For the winter, I know. They’re coming to 
live with us, as I’ve been wanting them to do 
ever since we were married.” 

‘Tis enough to starve em wi the cawld, pore 
awld folk!”’ 

“ And at his age, too,” said Polly, sadly. 

‘Kes, dear, uns awld enough to know wheer 
they’ll hev moast comfort at last, heer or 
theare. But he wud'’nt cum till he wor most 
forced to it. He begins, you see, dear, to feel 
it in they knees of his’n. T’wor oany his pride 
as kept un awaay; he wor allays a proud un, 
wor the awld man.” 

“‘He’s a fine old man, Owen, a grand old 
man, a wonderful man for his age!” cries 
Mary, enthusiastically. 

‘He be thaat surely, an weel he knaws it,” 
said Owen, with a laugh, affectionately. ‘God 
bless un!” 

Soon after, while Owen was again hoeing in 
the field, with great bead-like drops of perspi- 
ration trickling down his crimson face, he 
heard the dull thud of a horse’s hoofs coming 
down the sandy gully, and looking up saw Dr. 
Carew, spectacles on nose, coming on his grey 
mare down under overhanging hedge-wood, 
from where the ruined windmill stood, and 
eyeing him with great interest as he came. 

“Well, Jenkins, my honest lad, how are 
you?” 

“ Ees preety weel, thankee sur,” replied the 
farmer, cheerfully. 

‘** You should be, Owen, for you look so. Hard 
work this in the sunshine!”’ 

‘‘Haard wurk do cum nateral loike to pore 
fowk, sur, aw doant complen.”’ 

“That’s just what I was thinking of Owen, 
as I came along over the moor, and I was 
thinking too—do you fancy you can guess what 
I was thinking, Owen?” 

Owen replied with a merry laugh, ‘“ Aw un 
sure I cudn’t tell sur.” 

“T was wondering if all the wealth of Aldev- 
man Sir John Weeldon could make his brother 
Owen Jenkins a happier, healthier, or better 
man than he is now, eh, Owen?”’ 

The young farmer turned upon him with a 
look of surprise, said he did’nt ‘see as it 
twud,”? and asked, ‘‘ Did un tell ee he wor my 
brother?’ The doctor shaking his head, added: 

“T wish I was quite sure that it would not 
make him less healthy, less happy, or less 
worthy than he is. Money does such odd 
things, Owen. The poverty of wealth is often 
greater than the poverty of penury; and I’ve 
known more than one good fellow ruined and 
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converted into a rascal by inheriting a large 
fortune.” 

Owen listened solemnly to the doctor’s 
philosophising, and wondering the while bow 
Dr. Carew learnt the strange news about Sir 
John’s being his brother, said mechanically, 
‘* Kes, sir, I dessay.’’ 

““Now, what do you think your brother’s 
money would-do for you?”’ 

Taken by suprise Owen found this question 
a difficult one to answer. 

‘Well, sur,’’ he said, hesitatingly, ‘I doant 
exactly knaw wat I wud do—leastways, not 
jest now. There's the childurn a comin’ on.ye 
see, sur, but’’—he added without the slightest 
hesitation ;.raising his voiee,and drawing him- 
self proudly up to his full height as he thrust 
the pitchfork he had taken up. deep into.the 
soil with a vigorous action full of passionate 
emotion—“ theer be one thing at laist as plaise 
God tud never do, tud never maake me forgit 
for nigh ‘pon forty year the pore awld mawther 
as loved me, and the pore awld faather as toiled 
for me, fair an foul, good sexson an bad, out 
theer yonder on'the sea—noa! noa! tud never 
do thaat, thenk God!” 

I am heartily glad to hear you say so, 
Owen!” exclaimed the doctor, giving his boot 
a mighty and applauding smack with his 
riding-whip as he spoke. 

(7 be continued.) 





Many intelligent girls, after leaving school, 
where their compositions have won more than 
the ordinary meed of praise, have an ambition 
to become amateur contributors to some 
popular weekly. A girl of this kind has been 
known to write a dainty Italian hand, choosing 
thin paper, written on both sides, 

Now and then she takes you into her 
domestic confidence, and informs you why and 
wherefore she proposes to become a writer. 
In the spring this. young girl’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of summer resorts and sum- 
mer correspondence, and she is willing for a 
consideration to serve in that capacity. She 
asserts her belief that she can send you some- 
thing interesting. 

By way of emphasis she encloses eighteen 
pages of foolscap on the last year’s summer 
session of the School of Christian Philosophy, 
intimating that she will accept your usual 
terms for it, and when you, O hard-hearted 
editor, write across the left‘hand corner of 
the first page the terse little legend ‘‘ unavail- 
able,” she doubtless registers you in her 
memory as an enemy of rising talent and 
newspaper prosperity. Now the amateur con- 
tributor is not always to be put down, and 

haps the editor bas a pamg of conscience 
afterwards, though he knows her work-was not 
up to the mark, but the compensation lies 
here. Genuine talent, like truth, cannot be 
extinguished. It cuts its own channels and 
makes its own way, while obstacles are its 
discipline. 

It is, therefore, not of this first and finest 
organization that we here write. It is of the 
multitude of aspiring young women who, with 
faith in their aspirations, can realize a higher 
life than the material and mechanical, Some 
of the rarest natures are of this-type. 

Not great nor greatly gifted, but with that 
susceptibility to impressions and that power of 
delicate appreciation which ranks next to the 
creative ability—while this type of women are 
not of the heroic order, not of the stuff of 
which the poets, the novelists. the reformers, 
are made, they have yet that beautiful gift of 
interpretation which should be cherished and 
developed, rather than repressed with the feel- 
ing that there is no ontlook, no seope, for its 
development. For to ber who is fitted to 
undertake avy work the opportunity comes 
suddenly and surely. 





Wuat is time ?—A line that has two ends— 
a path which begins in the cradle and ends in 
the tomb. 





FACETI2. 


Hovsrno.p hinte—Pokers and broomsticks. 

Tux. modest man gets left, whether the day 
be cold or hot. 

Ir didn’t require much of a philosopher to 
discover that all rich widows are handsome. 

A maw should not resign—even an umbrella 
—while under a cloud. 

You never hear of a strike among the astron- 
omers. Their business isalways looking up. 

“Ts Mrs. Brown a literary woman?” ‘“ De- 
cidedly. She makes beautiful penwipers.”’ 

Tue best thing the gentle Arab can do now 
is to fold up his tent and quietly steal away. 

Ir is a terrible come-down for a man to fall 
out of a balloon, and be obliged to walk home. 

Woman’s inhumanity to woman is out-bal- 
anced by her insane. devotion to masculinity. 

A wapy says a good lawn dress should wash 
well. Doesn’t a good laundress wash well? 

“TI ama broken man,” saida poet. ‘ Well,” 
said bis friend, “I inferred that from your 
pieces.” 

Ay obituary notice in Utah closes touch- 
ingly— he leaves thirteen widows and fifty- 
four children.” 

As between the cheese press and the printing 
press the former is the strongest, but’ the latter 
is the most rapid. 

A-youne married man, whose houce-rent-is 
paid by his mother-in-law, alludes to her as 
his darling pay-rent. 

Lone, pointed finger nails are fashionable 
among women, but they will never be popular 
with married men. 

A TamLor requires a number of yards to cover 
aman, but a burglar will cover him with only 
a.small revolver. 

Jixxs hasn't been at home since his wife 
asked him for a new bonnet. He calls him- 
self a Ruche-ian refugee. 

An “ enthusiastic indorsement” must:mean 
when a banker is over anxious to back your 
note-of-hand ; but where’s such a-man? 

Tre question is asked whether Pullman-ear 
conductors are more liable than others to pul- 
mon-airy complaints. 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Partington, the other 
day, “ young girls now-a-days are not what their 
mothers.used tobe. Half of them aresufferers 
from nervous prespiration !” 

‘Her foot is a,poem ” the. lover said; 
‘*A melodious rhythm is her tread.” 

‘“ Yes,” said his friend (a sort.of beat), 
“ Spondaic the measure, two long feet.” 

“ Woman,” says Mre, Eastman, ‘ is- a prob- 
lem.” §So she.is;,and.though'aproblemwe-can 
never hope to solve, it is one we shall never, 
never be willing to give up, 

He (poetical): ‘Why should I fear ‘to sip 
the sweets of each red lip?” She (practical): 
“No necessity for alarm at all. I use a vege- 
table colour which is not poisonous.” 

Have you Eau de Cologne? ” she asked. “‘ No 
ma’am,” replied the druggist; ‘‘I have ‘no 
— at all.” She said‘he didn'tlook as if he 

It_was a Frenchwoman who exclaimed, 
holding up a glass of sparkling ‘fresh ‘water : 
“ Ah’ if if'were only wicked to drink this, how 
nice it would taste!” An Englishwoman 
would have kept'the thought to ‘herself. 

Tuery were talking about beauty, the other 
evening, when Miss 8. remarked: ‘Well, say 
what you will,‘plain pecple are almost always 
unusnally bright.” Miss B. (sotto voee): 
“The egotist!” 

A younea lady said to her lover, ‘Charlie, 
how far is it round the world? ’’—* About 
twenty-four inches, my darling,” replied he, as 
his arm encircled'her waist. She was all the 
world ‘to him. 

An Invererare Suoxsn.—A railway engineer 
saying that the usual life of a locomotive was 
only thirty years, a passenger remarked that 





such a tough-looking thing ought to live longer 
than that. -‘‘ Well,’ responded the engineer, 
“perhaps it would if it didn’t smoke so 
much.”’ 

“ Sure I know what a sinecure is,” said Pat. 
“ Tt’s a place where there’s nothing»to do, and 
they pay ye by the piece!” 

‘‘Lovtsz, dear, don’t let the men comte too 
near you when you are courting: “Oh, no, 
mamma; when Charles is here we havea chair 
between us all the time.” 

ZEstuettic wife (sobbing) : ‘Dearest, Pll see 
that your grave is kept green—but not one of 
those horrid bright greens. A nice olive-gray 
green, with an.old bronze tombstone, will look 
too awfully lovely for anything.”’ 

Asone those -present. at Rossini’s funeral 
was Auber. On returning after the ceremony, 
the witty composer, who was eighty-four, 
observed to his friend, Gounod, ‘I fancy this 
is the last time I shall attend a funeral en 
amateur.” 

A New Yerk man went intoa crowded car,and 
asked if he could have the seat which was then 
occupied by a hat, whose owner wasisitting in 
the next seat. Tho man, avgrily grasping his 
hat, answered; ‘Yes, take it, if you are a 
hog!” *Iam so/near one that I guessI will 
take it,” said’ the other. 

“ Apo.puus, my dear,” said:she, ‘‘it’smearly 
a year since’you firat begam to call.” ‘Yes, I 
believe so,” nervously. ‘And we've talked 
about books and music every night.” ‘ Y-e-s, 
I think so,” more nervous’than before. ‘* Well, 
I—I—don’t you'think a change would be agree- 
able?’’ There was a ‘“‘ change” in a ‘few weeks’ 
time. The parson made it, 


“ Onry one mother,” read Jimmy Tuffboy, as 
he glanced at the headline in a newspaper. 
“ Golly, how a fellow would catch it if he had 
two mothers. “Both ears pulled at the same 
time, go without my supper twice in one day, 
sent on two errands in two different directions 
at the sametime. Well, I can’t be too thankful 
dad ain’t a Mormon.” 


Tar poet Dryden was so engrossed with his 
books that he found little time to devete to his 
family. Upon one occasion his wife said to 
him: “I wish I was a.book, and then you'd 
pay me some attention.”’ Whereupon, it is said 
that the poet ungallantly replied: ‘‘I wish you 
were an almanac, my dear; I then could 
change you every year.” 


“T say, Jim,” inquired a young urchin of his 
eompanion, who was but a few years older than 
himself, ‘what does ‘Pr. mu.’ mean after them 
figures on that there railway bill?” Jim 
responded, conscious of -his own wisdom, 
“Penny a mile, to be sure.” ‘Well, and 
‘a. wu’??? “Oh, that means—that means,” 
said Jim, hesitatingly, “thet'means a a’penny 
&-mile.”’ 

Ar a ball in Paris a gentleman undertakes to 
introduce a companion to a youvg lady who 
seems to be pining for a.dance. “No, thanks, 
my dear fellow; I don’t care to waltz with a 
cart.” <A cart, be if understood, is Parisian 
for a partner that doesn’t do her share of the 
dancing, but hasto be drawn around. A few 
evenings later, the young lady, who had over- 
heard the conversation, beholds the young 

tleman seeking an introduction aud asking 
if’ he-may have the honour, &c. ‘‘No, thank 
you,” she replies, sweetly, “I may be a cart, 
but I am not a donkey cart.” 


A youne man in o train was making fun 
of a lady’s hat to an elderly gentleman 
in the seat-with him. “Yes,” was the 
reply, “that’s my wife, and I told her if 
she wore that bonnet some fool would 
make fun of it.” The young man slid out. 
At the next station the old man poured 
out his hot coffee into the saucer to cool. 
‘ Look, ma,” said a.snickering girl, “ at that 
old-fashioned. way. of drinking.” ‘ Yes,” said 
the elderly gentleman, “and it was old- 
fashioned manners not to notice it.” The 
elderly gentleman finished his journey in 
peace, 
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SOCIETY. 


Tur Queen has consented to be the patron of 
Preston Guild, an event which occurs only 
once in twenty years, and involves during the 
six or seven days over which it extends a total 
suspension of business of all kinds. The Duke 
and Duchess of Albany will stay in the town 
for three days during the celebrations. 

Tse Doxe or Aupany has sent a donation 
of twenty-five pounds towards the restoration 
of Queenborough Church, in commemoration 
of Queenborough being the first town entered 
by the Duchess of Albany upon her arrival in 
England. 

Lorp Norton has been Jaid up again with a 
bronchial attack, and is ordered abroad for his 
health. His lordship, accompanied by Lady 
Norton, has left for Hamburg. 

Lapy Auprey Howarp, widow of the Hon. 
Greville Howard, of Castle Rising, Norfolk, 
was married last month to Colonel Buller, of 
Downes, Devonshire. The wedding was a 
quiet one, and bridesmaids were dispensed 
with. 

Tue Prixcs Impenran or Austria and the 
Archduke Rudolph have been visiting the 
Queen at Osborne. 

Tur marriage of the Comte de Gramont 
with Mdlle. Sabatier has been solemnised at 
the church of St. Philippe de Roule, Paris. 


Mns. {Lincoun’s wedding ring was buried 
with her; it was of plain HEtruscan gold, with 
an inseription bearing the name of the Presi- 
dent and his wife, with the motto “ Love.is 
eternal,” 

Tar Mangvurs or Bure has returned from bis 
five months’ visit to Syria and the Holy Land. 
Lord and Lady Bute have now gone to Harro- 
gate for a short time on their way to Scotland. 


Tue Prinerss Curistian is translating into 
English Professor Esmarch’s Erste Hilfe bei 
plitzlichen Unglicksfallen (first help in sudden 
accidents), which will shortly be published. 

Tze Countess Granville and family are stay- 
ing at Walmer Castle. 


Mo... Berrne pe Roruscnuri will receive 
as a wedding. portion £40,000 a year. Her 
fiancé, it will be remembered, is Prince Alex- 
ander de Wagram. 


THe marriage of Major Machell, late of 
the Royal Artillery, and son of the late 
James Machell, Esq., of Newby Bridge, Lan- 
cashire, and Miss Constance May, youngest 
daughter of Charles B. May, Esq., of Sneyd, 
Burslem, Steffordshire, was solemnized at the 
parish church of St. Edward’s, Leek, Stafford- 
shire, on the 8th of August. The Rev. F. 
Jomivi and the Rev. W. H. Hopkins officiated. 
Major Machell, accompanied by Mr. Newby- 
Wilson, of The Landing, his best man, arrived 
shortly before twelve, and the bride came soon 
afterwards, and was given away by her father. 
She was attired in cream satin, trimmed with 
pearl embroidery, the gift of her aunt, Mra. 
Cruso; her veil was studded with jessamine, 
and she wore a wreath of orange blossoms, and 
carried a bouquet of stephanotis, gardenias, 
tuberoses, and maidenhair fern. Her orna- 
ments were a bracelet of pink and white pearls, 
given by General Sanders, the bridegroom’s 
uncle; bracelet of pearls and diamonds, given 
by Mr. Searight, of Lancaster-gate, London ; 
a brooch of carbuncle, pearls, and diamon¢s, 
the gift of Mr. Newby-Wilson; and brooch of 
pearls and diamonds, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Ford Searight. The two bridesmaids 
wore cream cashmere dresses, trimmed with 
cardinal, sashes of same colour, and sashes 
fastened on the right shoulder with knots of 
cream and red roses, and maidenhair, and tied 
low on the left hip ; hats, cream Jace and carna- 
tions; bouquets, cream and red roses, and 
maidenbair, The bride’s train was held up by 
her nephew, Master Fforde Searight, attired 
in a Court dress of ruby velvet and old lace. 
The breakfast took place at the bride's grand- 
mother’s, Mre. Badnall, 
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STATISTICS. 

Next to California, Australia is the most 
productive of gold-bearing countries. The gold- 
bearing territory of Victoria alone is estimated 
at 28,000 square miles; of New South Wales, 
13,650 ; and of Queensland, 14,600 square miles. 
As in the Rocky Mountain mining districts, 
gold is found both in quartz rock and placers ; 
but, like the mines of California, those of 
Australia are becoming every year less pro- 
ductive. 


Swiss Exrcration to tae Unirep States.— 
According to statistics drawn up at Washing- 
ton, 11,293 Swiss emigrants landed in the 
United States during the financial year 1880-81 
(6,151 in 1880). Amongst these people were 
12 clergymen, 13 musicians, 10 learned men, 
14 sculptors, 32 schoolmasters, 95 writers, 52 
engineers, 260 tradesmen, 10 engravers on 
wood. There were besides 57 brewers, 147 
butchers, 180 bakers, 105 blacksmiths, 18cheese- 
makers, 50 coopers, 14 dyers, 11 embroiderers, 
47 gardeners, 41 silversmiths, 106 locksmiths, 
100 mesons, 151 working engineers, 65 millers, 
58 house painters, 178 shoemakers, 163 tailors, 
70 clockmakers, 57 weavers, 86 cooks, 2,027 
agricultural labourers, 612 navvies, and 136 
servants. 





GEMS. 





No man can be successful who neglects his 
business. 

No rank can shield us from the impartiality 
of death. 

Ir you would succeed in life, rise early and 
be an economist of time. 

Learnine without thought is labour lost; 
thought without learning is perilous. 

Txe world we live in is the best world possi- 
ble to those who use if, and the worst world 
possible to those who abuse it. 

Every day a little helpfulness. We live for 
the good of others, if our living be in any sense 
true living. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mock Dvucx.—Take a round steak; make 
stuffing as for turkey; spread the stuffing on 
the steak ; roll it up and tie it; roast from half 
to three-quarters of an hour. 

Potators A tA Lyonaise.—These are much 
simpler than the name implies. Rub a lamp 
cf good butter over the inside of a clean, 
smooth, slightly-warmed skillet, turn in some 
cold boiled potatoes cut up, add pepper, salt, 
a little chopped parsley, and perbaps the least 
bit of onion very fine. Shake from time to 
time, and see that they do not brown. 

Srewep Kipyeys.—Trim away the fat, skin 
and cut each kidney into thin slices, put the 
slices in a stewpan, dredging them first with 
flour; then put in two ounces of butter, salt 
and pepper ; let them stew ten minutes; then 
add two glasses of claret and the juice of a 
lemon. In ten minutes the kidneys may be 
served in its eance with chopped parsley. 

Borie Damsons.—The damsons should be 
carefully looked over and wiped, care beiug 
taken to discard those very ripe or bursting. 
Place a pot of cold water on the fire, put in 
the bottles filled with the damsons. The water 
should not be past the shoulders of the bottle. 
Let the water come to the boil; then fill the 
bottles with boiling water, and if they need 
it, with a few damsons, of which there should 
be some boiling ina saucepan. Pat the corks 
in loosely, aud leave the bottles in the water a 
few minutes longer, watching that none of the 
damsons break. Take them cut, and leave 
them t@ ecol a few minutes before corking 
tightly, securing the corks with resin. The 
bottles with screw tops are very gocd.— 
Cc. W.S. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reconnorrrine by balloon is to be tricd at 
Alexandria, 

Tue Bethnal Green Museum now contains a 
valuable collection of modern paintings lent by 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Tue Italian Antarctic Expedition, which 
recently started under the command of Lieut. 
Bove, has been wrecked off Cape Horn. 
Happily all the explorers were saved by an 
English vessel. 

A Satvation Army campaign in India will 
shortly be undertaken. The “Army” will 
make its headquarters at Bombay, and will 
work solely among the natives, considering 
that the Europzans are sufficicntly provided 
for in religious matters. 

Tue Inventor or THe Haxsow Cav.—At his 
residence, in the Fulham-road, died recently 
Mr, Joseph Aloysius Hansom, well known 
in his earlier years of manhood as an archi- 
tect, but far more celebrated as the inventor 
of the cab which bears his name. About 1836 
or 1837 the first vehicles of this kind were 
seen in the streets, and till their novelty wore 
off, they were always surrounded by crowds. 
Originally, the Hansom-cab driver’s seat was 
on the top, not on a perch in the rear, as at 
present. The change was quickly made; and 
for a little time it seemed uncertain which of 
the two arrangements would prevail. Elderly 
or even middle-aged persons may wellremem- 
ber the ancient cabriolet, with a seat for the 
driver awkwardly stuck on the right or “ off” 
side, so that the fare might, if he pleased, con- 
verse with his charioteer. Collectors of Sey- 
mour’s caricatures may find among them a 
very correct presentment of the old-fashioned 
cab, superseded by the invention of Mr. Han- 
som. This gentleman’s death occurred at the 
age of seventy-eight. He was the successful 
competitor for the Birmingham Town Hall, 
and designed many churches in various parts 
of the country, iueluding the church of the 
Holy Name at Manchester, and the churcl 
of St. Philip, at Arundel, for the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Grecian Beavuty.—Much has been said in 
praise of Giecian beauty, and the men are 
handsome in every sense of the word. We 
might well imagine them to have been models 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. Their large eyes, 
black as jet, sparkle with glances of fire, while 
their long silky eyelashes soften the expression 
and give a dreamy appearance of melancholy. 
Their teeth are small, white, ard well set; a 
fine regular profile, a pale olive complexion, a:d 
@ tall elegant figure realize an accom plished 
type of distinction. As to the women, they 
seem to have left physicul perfection to the 
men ; some have fine eyes and hair, but as a 
role they have bad figures, avd some defects 
in the face generally spoil the features. It is 
among them, however, that the old orienta 
customs are most strictly preserved ; while the 
men are gradually undergoing tha process of 
civilization, they, in a moral point of view, re- 
main stationary, and are just as they were fifty 
years ago. It may, indeed, be said that, with 
the exception of Athens, the women possess no 
individual existence and count as nothing in 
society. The men have reserved every privilege 
to themselves, leaving to their helpmates the 
care of the house and family. In the towns, 
where servants are kept, they are of the poorest 
class of peasants, who know nothing and receive 
miserable wages. The families are generally 
large, seven or eight children, and demand a 
mother’s constant attention. The morning 
begins by directing the work of each servant, 
repeating the same thing a hundred times, 
scolding, screaming, and even beating them to 
be understood. In the evening, when the 





children are sleeping, if there remains some 
little time, the poor, worn out mother sits 
down to her spinning wheel to spin silk, to sew 
or kvit; or if it be summer time, to look after 
her cocoons, happy if she has not to do the 
work of her incompetent servant over again. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cuerry Covrour says :—‘‘ Do kindly tell me what to 
sive as a wedding present to a bride who 1s very wealthy. 
I cannot pay over thirty shillings” Some exquisite 
little bit of pottery—a vase, a cup and saucer, a plate, a 
statuette, acard receiver. Choose something as sine and 
delicate as you can. Or give a tuilette set; or send 
a fine small basket ot flowers. But, really, would 
not some keepsake from your own hand be far more 

rized by the bride? Anybody can supply what can 
Be readily bought at the shops. Make the lady up 
some pretty artcle of ornement of wear or vertu wi 
your own hand, is our advice. 

Cissy.—1. Obtain a list of standard text-books re- 
lating to arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, spel- 
ling, reading, writing, ad composition, and having 
purchased these, proceed at once to studythem dili- 
gently, alway~ bearing in min the fact that each subject 
treated of in the books mentioned should be thorough] 
mastered before taking up another. Analyze eac! 
subject, and ascertain the why and the wherefore of 
every operation. In this manner you will gain a com- 
plete knowledge of everything studied. If possible, 
obtain the h:]p of some frend who possesses sufficient 
knowledge to teach you—one who is capable of ex- 
plaining any intricate questious which may arise during 
the progress of your studies. 2. Some good work on 
natural philosophy will thoroughly explain the subject 
referred to. A bookseller is the p oper person to con- 
sult on a. point of which is the best writer of books of 
the kind. 


F. R.—1. Write the following lines in your friend’s 
Tbum on the occasion of her birthday :— 
** As this auspicious day began the race 
Of ev'ry virtue joined with ev'ry grace : 
May you, who own them, welcome their return, 
Till excellence, like yours, again is born. 
The years we wis will half your charms impair ; 
The years we wish the better half will spare, 
The victims of your eyes will b!eed no more, 
But all the beauties of your mind adore.” 


2. It is the lady’s privilege to name the day of the mar- 
riage, and the lover should leave the arrangement ex- 
clusively to her. He ought never to urge her to hasten 
the event contrary to her wishes, as the lady may have 
reasons that he cannot appreciate for a more remote day 
for the nuptials than he desires, 


M. Y.—The derivation of the word primer is said to 
be from the Latin, liber primarius, a little book contain- 
ing the offices of the Roman Catholic Church, so called 
because used at prime—prima hora—the first hour. It 
was originally a small book of prayocrs, but at the present 
time an elementary reading book of the lowest grade. 
The literature relating to primers, or A-B-C books, is 
very curious and interesting, some of these books having 
had great fame on account of their long and extensive 
use. One of the very earliest was Luther’s “Child’s 
Little Primer,” containing the Lord’s Prayer, &c In 
1534, a “‘ Prymer in Englyshe with certain prayers,” was 
printed by John Byddell ; in 1545, King Henry VIII. 
ordered an English ‘‘ Form of Public Prayer, or Primer,” 
to be printed, and to be “‘taught, lerned, and red” 
throughout hisdominions. Bienrod’s Primer, containing 
an illustrated alphabet, was the earliest publication of 
this kind in German, dating back to the middle «f the 
sixteenth century. 


Atsy.—You have placed yourself in the unenviable 
position of being jilted by both gentlemen, and conse- 
quently cannot expect any other than cool treatment 
from either of them. Being engaged to the first gentle- 
man, it was your duty to respect him during his ab- 
sence, and not forget ge! womanly dignity by “ falli: 
in love,” as you term it, with party No. 2, without firs 
informing No. 1 of the change of feeling which had 
come over you. If No. 2 had really entertained a true 
love for you, evil — concerning your family matters 
should not have cooled the ardour J that love; on the 
contrary, he should have hastened to shield you from 
the attacks of gossipy tongues, and thus proved that you 
were dearer to him than before. Be more circumspect 
in future in your dealings with the male sex, and do not 
engage yourself to any one unless you feel sure that you 
are truly in love with himand can be constant. 

Datsy.—Spanish skin, or Peru d’ Espagne, is merel 
highly-perfumed leather, prep red in the following 
manner : ~Take of oil of rose, neroli and sandul, half an 
eunce each ; oil of lavender, verbena, bergamot, each 
quarter of an ounce; oil of cloves and cinnamon, each 
two drachms ; in this dissolve two ounces of gum ben- 
zoiv. Then steep good pieces of waste-leather in the 
above mixture for a day or two, and dry them on a line. 
Prepare a paste by rubbing in a mortar one drachm of 
civet with one drachm of grain musk, and enough gum 
tragacanth mucilage to give it a proper consistence. The 
leather is cut up into By mer about four inches square ; 
two of these are pasted together with the above mucil- 
«ge, placed between two pieces of paper, and weighted 
x pressed untildry. It may then be inclsed in silk or 
satin. It gives off its odour for years, and is much used 
for perfuming paper, envelopes, &c., for which purpose, 
one or two pieces of the perfumed leather, kept in the 
drawer or desk containing the paper, will impart to it a 
fine and durable perfume. 

L. M.—1. We do not care to recommend depilatories, 
They are usually dangerous. 2. Use pulverized chalk, 
twice a day, upon your teeth. Two pennyworth, pro- 
cured at a druggist’s, will list you sometime. If the 
cualky taste is disagreeable have a little powdered orris 
root mixed with it. 3. To increase the growth of your 
hair, mix well six ounces of bay rum, two ounces of the 
best castor oil, and half an ounce of cantharides, and 
rub this well upon the scalp Wash your head daily in 
cold water and rub to a glow with a coarse towel. 








Axuy.—Now that you have obtained your friend’s ac- 
dress, call upon her. You can tell by her treatment of 
you whether she cares to renew the acquaintance of 


is worth the attempt to know ker again. Still, you must 

be prepared for changes. We outgrow people the sime 

as we outgrow clothes. You may find your friend very 

a from the “charming young lady” you once 
new. 


R. Y.—Egypt may not be the “ oldest country 01 the 
face of the globe,”’ but—where is the proof to tbe con- 
trary? Its civilization goes so far b ck into the past 
that Egyptologists reckon its eras by dynasties, and as- 
sume that 17,000 years before Christ all the Upper Nile 
region was teeming with population, and numerous 
great cities, with vast public buildings, temples, &., 
were then in existence. 


Avprve.—You can clean the marble slab nicely by 
mixing ther quarter of a pound of -oft soap, quarter 
of a pound of powdered whiting, one ounce of sxda. and 
a piece of stone blue the size of a pigeon’s ezg. Boil 
these together quarter of an hour and smear the mixture, 
while it is still hot, all over the marble. Let it remain 
upon the marble for twenty-four hours, and then wash 
it off with clear water and polish the slab with chamois 
or coarse flannel. 


M. T.—1. The number of bridesmaids is optional 
with the bride, but lately the numbers bave steadily de- 
creased. The sisters or nearest friends of the bride 
generally officiate, and four is a more fashionable number 
than twelve. 2. In the case of a fine day and a summer 
wedding in the country, the bridesmaids should form a 
line near the door and, standing near the church porch, 
allow the bride to walk through the pretty alley-way to 
the door-way. Then taking her father’s right arm, the 
bride precedes her bridesmaids, walking first to the altar. 
This has been the style at some of the weddings during 
the month just passed (August), and is new. 


HOW FAR? 


Sitting in the twilight my darling came to me, 
And said, “I'm tired, papa, as tired as I can be.” 
And then I took the baby and rocked her on my breast, 
And sung a little lullaby to Jull her into rest. 
k, my baby ; rock and rest, 
Cradled on a loving breast, 
Dream, my baby, while I keep 
Faithful watch above thy sleep. 
Sleep, my baby, dream and rest. 


Waking from her slumb r asked the child of me, 
“ How far off is Heaven?” very wistfully. 
** Shall I see it some time? Papa, do you krow 
When I'll be an avgel? I would like to go.” 
“ Hush, my darling,” sung I then, 
As I kissed her lips aguin, 
“ Years shall come and years shall go 
While I watch your way below. 
Sleep, my baby, dream and rest.” 


In the lonesome twilight of another day 
Smiling at my sorrow, baby went away. 
She has gone to Heaven, where the ang’ls are. 
Ob, my little darling, w«s the journey far ? 
Oh, my child, your little feet 
Enter first the golden street. 
Some day, darling, at the gate, 
You will greet me. Watch and wait. 
Watch and wait, my child, for me. 


Laura,—The profession of a musician is an honourable 
one, and, since you exbibit such a decided preference 
for it, your parents would do wel! to encourage you in 
the effort to gain a livelihood in that manner. En- 
deavour to poet them by a judicious argument that 
in that profession will prove successful, and doubt- 
less they will consider the matter calmly and al'ow you 
to follow the bent of your genius. It is a mistaken idea 
with some ts t a young person mvst learn a 
trade of their choosing, never thinking for a moment 
that there may be elements in that trade that are so 
antagonistic to the child’s nature that he will never rise 
above mediocrity in its practice. 


E. M.—1. The opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable”” was com- 
posed by Meyerbeer in 1826. ‘ Robert the Devil” was 
the hero of an old French metrical romance of the 
thirteenth century. Having been given over, as the 
legend tells, to the care of his satanic majesty before his 
birth, he ran a career of unparelleled crime and cruelty 
till be was miraculously reclaimed, did penance by living 
among the dogs, became a shining lizht, and at last 
married’ the emperor’s daughter. In the fourteenth 
century this romance was turned into prose, and of the 
= story two translations were made into English. 

obert, the first Duke of Normandy, was known by the 
same title as the hero mentioned above, on account of 
the similarity of the two characters. 2. The expression, 
“The sick man of the East,” is applied as a general 
thing to the Turkish Empire, which under Sol:man the 
Magnificent (1495-1566) reached the zenith of its glory, 
an t has ever since steadily declined. At the present day, 
Turkey is mainly dependent wu the support of foreign 
powers. This expression is said to have originated with 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Ina conversation with 
Sir George Seymour, the British chargé d'a*uires, he is 
credited with saying: ‘‘We have on our hands a sick 
ma"—a very sick man,” &c. The minutes of this and 
other conversations between the Emperor and Sir George 
Seymour were laid b for: Parliament by the English 
ministry in the course of the debates that immediately 
preceded the dec'aration of war against Russia, and the 
expressive appellation, “Sick man of the East,” was 
taken up and circulated by the press until it became an 
' established sobriquet when referring t» Turkey. 





“auld lang syne.” If you were so fond «f her then, it . 





A. J.—Oji course any spirited girl of twenty-four would 
resent the interference and surveillance. Not to doso 
would imply a weak mind and irresolute character. 
And, too, it is absurd for the parents to insist up >n their 
ideas of ‘‘ duty,” seeing that they are so clearly selfish. 
The daughter's ambition to be independent—amistress of 
her own time and earnings—is to be encouraged, not 
repressed and forbidden. Better permit her periect free- 
dom of action at home than compel her to leave home to 
obtain what is her unquestioned right. 


Sim asks what sre the most fashionable flowers to 
wear, and how to arrange them? You do not say where 
you wi-h to wear the flowers. For bonnets—lilacs, 
roses, gue!der roses (snowballs), buttercups, golden-rod, 
pansies, ox-eyed daisies, piuk chrysaunthemums, forget- 
me-nots, and lilies are the fashionable flowers. Most of 
these are arranged to droop upon the hair, at one side of 
the bonnet. Golden-rod especially must be arranged 
with stems upward and clusters downward. For the 
strcet wear a corsage bouquet—upon the left shoulder or 
breast—to match the flowers in the bonnet. For house 
and evening dress very large bouquets are worn—much 
spread out, to cover a large surface—on the left side, 
often extending from the top of the left shoulder, near 
the throat, to the waist line, or nearly there. Some 
ladies, however, still prefer a bouquet at the belt. Roses 
are always favourites ; daisies, lilies of-the-valley, golden- 
rod, big yellow or calla lilies, pansies, sunflowers, butter- 
cups, lilacs and chrysanthemums are the other fashion- 
able flowers. The bouquet must be all of one kind of 
flower to be stylish. 


“Wrrrixa Wittow.” —The weeping willow (Salix 
Bubylonica) is a native of the Orient, though it flourishes 
in Kngland and elsewhere. It is said that the poet 
Pope first propagated the true weeping willow in 
England by untwisting a willow basket sent from 
Turkey, filled with figs, and planting one of the branches. 
The twig became a tree, and from willow at 
Twickenham all of the same kind in England are be- 
lieved to have des:‘ended. It has always been referred 
to as a type of sorrow, desolation and desertion—per- 

ps because the Jews associated it with tears and grief 
when they sat beneath its shade and ‘‘ wept by the 
waters of Babylon.’ Sir Walter Scott wrote: “‘ A wreath 
of willow to show my forsaken plight,” and the wi low 
was once commonly used a sign for an undertaker’s 
window. The term “wear the willow,” applied to a 
lover deserted, or bereaved of a loved one, was used by 
the poet Campbell in the couplet— 


“I must wear the willow garland 
For him that’s dead or false to me ;” 


but whether it — with him is more than we can 
tell you. The willow is propagated by slips (cuttings) 
stuck into ground kept p until the stick sends out 
its rootlets. Ali shrubs or trees with pith in the stems 
are propagated by sticking a cutting in the groucd, when 
it soon tukes root. 


M.A.—The block system of railway signals consists in 
dividing a line of railway into sections or blocks of such 
lengths that the movements of the trains can be ea il, 
controlled by telegraph operators stationed in ae 
towers at the end of each block, who observe and record 
the movement of trains by telegraph, and who work 
the signals by which the engineers are directed. The 
spparatus of each station consists of a a rising 
about eighteen feet from the ground, an px ptm 
green and red , two on each side fferent 
colours, situated near the metals, so as to be easily seen 
by the drivers of passing trains, and the telegraphic 
apparatus within. means of strong cords c-nnecting 
the signals of each side with the working-room of the 
tower, the operator can conveniently make the necessary 
changes. Red is the stationary signal, and signifies that 
the driver of an approaching train cannot pass until a 
second signal shows that the block is clear. This infor- 
mation is conveyed by showing the white signal. A green 
signal is understood to mean proceed with caution, as 
the block is not entirely clear of trains. The exact time 
at which each train reaches a station is telegraphed at 
once to the operators at the station just passed and 
the «ne next succeeding, thus enabling the operators to 
notify the driver of every train approaching a signal- 
box with certainty of the condition of the track be- 
tween the given point and the next succeed station. 
No passenger train is allowed to pass a station while 
another train of the same class is on the block, or between 
the two stations, without special permission. Luggage 
trains, however, are sometimes allowed to run on a block 
in quick succession, from five to ten minutes behind 
each other. 
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